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Jesus Christ Co-Dap. 


MANY people think that Christianity, or the 
religion of Jesus Christ, is merely the contempla- 
tion of, or the looking back upon, the story of One 
Who lived and died a long timeago. Others there 
are who think that it is only a passport to heaven, 
a means of escaping hell ; something that is meant 
only to be taken up with some time or other before 
death, in order to ensure a comfortable life here- 
after, | 

The former class believe in the Jesus Christ of 
“yesterday,” the latter, perhaps, in the Jesus Christ 
of “for ever;” but do either of them sufficiently 
- realize the Jesus Christ of “to-day?” 

I want to help you, if I can, to see that though 
it is perfectly true that there has been a great 
‘Christian past, and will be a great Christian future 
there is also a great Christian present, a Jesus 
Christ, to-day. 

“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” These are Christ’s own words, and 


are meant to teach us that He is present now 
if, B 
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amongst us; that whatever He taught the world 
in the past still has its power now, not only because 
the world can look back upon it, but because it 
is here in the world now at this very moment, 
maintained by His Spirit, ever present, ever 
working. 

This belief in a present Christ is more important 
than we think at first. It is this belief which alone 
can make us fashion our lives after the pattern 
of Jesus Christ. And it is in our lives, most surely, 
that our religion must show itself; for religion 
is not merely a death to be died, it is a life 
to be lived. And if a life is to be any better for 
religion, if religion is to make us live better lives, 
as well as die better deaths, if God’s will is really 
to be done “on earth, as it is in heaven,” then 
religion must be brought zo our lives, our every 
day actions. Some think religion is only for 
Sunday; that it is only a matter of going to 
church for a few hours once a week. Such 
people make just the same mistake as those who 
defer their religion to their death-beds. There 
should never be any deferring or postponing of 
religion, either to the following Sunday, the follow- 
ing year, or a bed of sickness. Religion must be 
ever present to do any good. It must not even be 
side by side with our life ; it must Ze our life. 

But to make our religion so much a part of 
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us as to be actually our life surely requires a 
power, a something always at hand to make such 
a state possible. Christianity recognizes the need 
of such a power, and claims to meet it by the 
presence of Jesus Christ ; not only by the contem- 
plation of a Good Life once led, though, of course, 
the moral force of that is enormous; not only by 
the prospect of future joy, though that too may 
be very comforting ; but more than either by the 
fact that Jesus Christ is here now with us, in us, 
whether as individuals or as a nation, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, and love”— 
“faith ” in Jesus, Who lived and died and rose again 
for us; “hope” in Jesus, Who will surely come 
again; and “love” for Jesus, Who is with us now ; 
“love ” for our fellow-men, which is love for Him in 
Whom are all—* but the greatest of these is love.” | 

But it may be said, “This is°a great claim 
which you make for Christianity : no other religion 
claims to enter so deeply, or with so infinite a 
variety of sympathy and power, into every man’s 
life.” True, Christianity does claim to be the 
universal religion, a religion for all races and for 
all time. And it has confidence in making this 
claim, because it is a religion given indeed once 
for all, but “capable of infinite expansion,” to suit 
all ages, 43 . 
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This thought of the infinite capabilities, the ever- 
unfolding powers and sympathies of Christianity, 
meets a difficulty which is often felt. Some men 
are troubled because they see in the past history 
of Christianity much that they shrink from as 
bad. So they hastily rush to the conclusion that 
Christianity has failed to accomplish its object, 
and declare that however true it may be that there 
was a “ Jesus Christ yesterday,” there is no “ Jesus 
Christ to-day.” 

But it cannot too often be repeated that “ it is 
not Christianity which fails, but Christians.” 

A leading Secularist delivered a lecture not 
long ago against Christianity, the chief part of 
which consisted of stories about the cruelites of 
Christians in the Middle Ages. Of course nobody 
wishes to defend those things, for Christians have 
now grasped more firmly some unchanging truths 
which were thén but imperfectly laid hold of, or 
distorted by the character of the times. Christ has 
not changed. He is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; but His followers have changed just 
so far as they have understood or misunderstood 
His teaching, just so far as they have given them- 
selves over to the guidance of His ever-present 
Spirit or not. 

Indeed, we are not afraid to say that the greatest 
proof that Christianity is adapted for all mankind 
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and for all ages is its past history. It is not mere 
legend, but fact, that Christianity, starting from the 
death of its Founder as a criminal, spread in the 
most marvellous manner, embracing every kind of 
thought, attracting to itself first the Jew, then the 
Greek, the Roman, the Oriental, and the Barbarian. 

It has been shown, with an ability which ought 
not to fail to convince an impartial reader, by one 
of the deepest students of our time, that Christianity 
has influenced the national character of the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic races, to the extent 
almost of a complete change. It is impossible 
within the limits of this paper to show the various 
steps by which he arrives at this, but one sentence 
will perhaps show the tenour of his plea. Speaking 
of the influence of Christianity on the Greek race 
he says: “It put before the public mind a new 
ideal of character: an ideal of the deepest earnest- 
ness, of the most serious purity, of unlimited self- 
devotion, of the tenderest sympathy for the poor 
and the unhappy, of pity and care for the weak, 
for the sinner. And it prevailed on the public 
mind to accept it, in exchange for more ancient 
ideals.” + 

And, nowadays, when men try to start new 
religions, they unconsciously draw from Christi- 
anity its own most precious doctrines. We hear 

* Dean Church, ‘Influences of Christianity,” p. 27. 
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the enemies of Christianity preaching about the 
“common brotherhood of men,” telling men to 
“love one another ;” but was it not Christ Himself 
Who told us the very same things a long time 
ago? But two things they cannot do, these 
preachers: they cannot point to the Perfect Man 
Himself, the realization of all and much more 
than what they preach ; nor do they tell us of the 
Unseen Power that is ready to work in us and 
enable us to do these things. They tell us that 
_ “all men are brothers,” but they cannot point to 
the common Father. .They tell us to love mankind 
for what they are, but the difficulty in doing so 
they will not meet as Christians can, by seeing 
human nature in all its perfectness in Christ. For, 
to most men, it must ever be difficult to love some 
specimens they see around them of humanity sunk 
low in sin and wickedness. But, encouraged by 
the knowledge of what humanity was and is in 
Jesus Christ, a Humanity of limitless love and 
truest sympathy, and strengthened by the belief 
that through the Humanity graciously imparting 
Itself, man may rise to any height, however low 
the state from which he starts: thus encouraged | 
and strengthened, the Christian can approach the 
task with at any rate more confidence than one 
who denies that Example and repudiates that 
Grace, 
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A good instance of how largely modern religion- 
makers borrow all that is best in their schemes 
from Christianity, while they rob us of its motive 
force, its supreme example, and its sustaining 
strength, is to be found in Mrs. Besant’s pamphlet, 
“The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of 
Freethought.” She first of all draws an incorrect 
and unbiblical picture of Christianity, and then 
proceeds to propound her new “ Gospel of Free- 
thought,” which is to a large extent Christianity as 
taught in the Bible, only without Christ. Listen 
to her own words: “The Gospel of Freethought 
is really good news to the world, though bad news 
to the evilly disposed, while they refuse to amend 
their ways; for it warns men to avoid wrong-doing, 
by pointing out the misery which invariably follows 
evil ; it strengthens men in leading noble lives by 
showing them the good results which flow there- 
from.”! Compare this. with such texts as, “He 
that will love life, and see good days, let him 
refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
speak no guile: let him eschew evil, and do good; 
let him seek peace, and ensue it;”? and “We are 
unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish: to the one we 


1. ‘The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of Freethought,’ 


p- 0. 
2 1 Pet. iii. 10, Il. 
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are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life.” ! 

Again, Mrs. Besant says “Secularism blesses the 
world by making the happiness of one depend 
upon the good of all.”?. Compare this with our 
Lord’s words to His disciples, “He that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he that doth serve ;”® or S. Paul’s, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ;” 4 or S. John’s, “ Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?”5 

Is not the Bible full of warning far stronger than 
any which Mrs. Besant can give of the consequences 
of evil?—I do not only mean consequences in the 
next world, but consequences in this world. She 
says in another place, “Work to make a heaven 
upon the earth . . . learn to live your present life 
well.”® But this is just what Christ meant to teach 
us when He ordered us to pray, “Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to imagine, as Mrs. Besant 


1 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 
2 <¢The Gospeljof Christianity and the Gospel of Freethought,” 


p. 9. 
§ Luke xxii. 26, 4 Gal. Vi. 2; 5 t John iii. 17. 
§ «The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of Freethought,” 


Dsaks. 
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does, that Christianity only deals with a future life, 
or that it will make anybody comfortable in de- 
ferring religion to a death-bed repentance. If you 
read your New Testament, you will find that Christ 
is perpetually talking about “the kingdom of 
heaven” which He is founding upon the earth zow, 
The Sermon on the Mount, which was one of 
His first public utterances, describes this kingdom. 
He tells His hearers the sort of people who will be 
members of His kingdom—how that they will be 
the meek, the humble, and the peaceable, but at the 
same time “the salt of the earth,” lights shining 
before men. He then gives the laws for His 
kingdom, revealing a higher morality than the 
world had ever before dreamt of. In the same 
Gospel of S. Matthew? you will find a number of 
parables spoken by Christ, all of which, nearly, 
speak of this kingdom; a kingdom which is going 
_.to spread like the branches of a tree, or like 
leaven in a lump ; a kingdom where good and bad 
are to be mixed together until the crisis or judg- 
ment comes, when what is good and what is evil 
will be shown each in its true light, and will be 
separated. . 

The principal account we have of this judg- 
ment® is that in which we are told that when 


} Vide Matt. v., vi., vii. 2 Vide Matt. xiii. 
3 Vide Matt. xxv. 31-46, 
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Christ has all the nations of the world together 
before Him, He will judge them just by the fact of 
whether or not they behaved well to one another 
in this world ; whether they comforted the sick, the 
poor, the prisoners, and so on; whether, in fact, they 
did or did not the very things which Mrs. Besant 
declares Christianity does not deal with at all. 

The difference between Mrs. Besant’s Gospel 
and the New Testament is this: She says, “ Do 
good in this world,” but she does not tell me why, 
or offer me any help or renewal when I falter or 
fail. It is the New Testament which tells me to 
love my neighbour because he is my brother, 
adopted by the same Heavenly Father. She tells 
me to “work to make this world better,” but she 
deprives me of the help of “the most righteous 
Book” in the world ; she scorns the account which 
it gives of how God taught men to be righteous ; 
she ignores the work done by such a man as 
S. Paul, in raising the standard of goodness in the 
world ; above all, she cannot point to the example 
of the One Man, Who spent His whole life in 
doing good, nor can she say to me one word of 
sustaining strength for such a task. 

She tells me that if I lead an impure life, 
IT shall have disease and become prematurely old. 
She does not tell me that in defiling my body I am 
defiling the temple of God’s Holy Spirit, nor does 
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she tell me of the power that can be mine, if I will, 
which is the power of perfect purity within me, 

Mrs. Besant puts forward Christian doctrines 
under the name of “ Freethought,” and apparently 
imagines that she has discovered something quite 
- new. Substitute the word “ Christians” for “ Secu- 
larists” in the following sentence of hers, and you 
have the moral of this paper in a nutshell :— 

“Tf to lead a noble life, if to make men happier, 
if to spread brightness around us, if to leave the 
world better than we found it, if these aims do not 
inspire us, then we are not worthy to be called— 
Secularists.”? | 

Compare this with the well-known lines of 
Charles Kingsley, one of the truest Christians of this 
century :— 


** Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast For Ever 
One grand, sweet Song.” ? 


But it is not only in thé lives of individuals that 
Christianity shows itself to be the Gospel for this 
present day. It acts also upon the corporate life, 
upon Society at large. Some men declare that 
Christianity is averse to national progress. They 
tell us that Christianity kept back the course of 
civilization, and that now we are only progressing © 


1 “The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of Freethought,” 
p. 15. ? Kingsley. ‘*A Farewell.” 
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quickly so far as we have got rid of the tyranny of 
religion. Men who are most concerned for the 
advancement of the national life, in many cases 
rather boast that they have nothing to do with 
religion. Anything said against infidelity they take 
as an insult to themselves. They seem to glory 
in being on the anti-Christian side. Here again 
I submit that if progress has been or is being 
retarded, it is by the mistake of Christians, not of 
Christianity. 

But it is not true that Christianity was ever, 
except partially or temporarily, when Christians 
misrepresented it, opposed to civilization. Rather, 
it has been one of the greatest civilizing powers of | 
the world. Civilization is that which trains men in 
‘the right and most valuable use of the things of the 
world: if this be so, surely Christianity has had a | 
civilizing influence. What does not the world owe 
to the Church, whether it be in literature, art, or 
philanthropy? The Christian Church has guided 
men in the proper use of the things of the world; 
but where she has run counter to the wishes of 
men, may it not be that she has been more faithful 
to her Master than to them? For it is her duty, 
in obedience to her Lord’s command, to bear witness, 
and that without any compromise, that God is 
good, and that to do His will is higher than all, and 
best for all, 
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Another common way of putting this objection 
to Christianity, is to say that progress has been 
due not to Christianity, but to the natural course of 
civilization. The world, people say, has progressed, 
in spite of Christianity, not because of it. But the 
real fact is that Christianity did what civilization 
failed to do. Had civilization ever a better chance 
than in the days of the Greeks and Romans? Yet 
it failed to work any moral change. It has been 
said that “when the civilization of Rome was at 
its highest, its morality was at its lowest.” But 
then, asks the unbeliever, has Christianity wrought 
a moral change? Was the immorality of Corinth, 
for example, worse than that of modern Vienna or 
London? In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that much of the ancient immorality through- 
out Greece and the East, was closely connected 
with the worship of various goddesses, a part of 
religion itself, and so differs very much from 
modern immorality ; and, in the second place, that 
though there are still many very great evils 
amongst us, they are coupled with this important 
difference, that public opinion is against them. It 
was our Christianity, I take it, however latent in 
many cases, which made a thrill of real horror run 
through the whole nation when the Pall Mall 
Gazette published the terrible revelations of last 
summer, Public opinion is certainly against the 
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grosser vices. Even when public opinion does 
pass over a sin, it does it with an uncomfortable 
feeling that it is not all right. 

It is true that in former more aristocratic times, 
Christianity was apparently allied to much that 
was oppressive, and in many cases wicked; but as 
was said before, it was the fault of human beings 
who failed to understand the meaning of Christ’s 
doctrine. Christ certainly never meant His re- 
ligion to be bound to any particular system of 
politics, whether aristocratic or democratic. It 
was to enter into the hearts of men, as a spirit of 
love and forgiveness, justice and mercy, peace and 
long-suffering. It was to aim at, not the greatest 
happiness of a few, nor the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, but the greatest happiness 
of all. 

So that now, in these days of progress, there is 
nothing which is opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, except what is sinful. The Spirit of the 
New Testament is the spirit of the fullest and 
truest liberty, for Christ teaches us that in Him 
there is no distinction of classes or races. All men 
are equal before God. Salvation was procured 
for all. The Gospel is to be preached to all. 

Christ was not content with narrow circles, the 
Pharisees and Scribes, and such like; but He went 
out and preached among the peopie, until He 
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earned for Himself the title of “the Friend of 
Publicans and Sinners.” And what Christ was 
then, He is to-day. He is still in and out amongst 
the poor, though, perhaps, they know Him not. 
Do we lead hard lives, struggling to make both 
ends meet? Jesus can sympathize with us. He 
lived a hard life, had not where to lay His head.. 
There is not a phase of life, not a class of human 
beings, which Christianity cannot reach. 

Yet some say there cannot be a Jesus Christ 
to-day; that modern fashions do not admit of 
such a system as Christ ordained. How can He 
expect us, in this nineteenth century, to live the | 
sort of life and do the sort of things which He 
recommends in the Gospels? But if men would 
look a little deeper, they would see that it is the 
principles which He laid down which can and 
ought to be followed. Christ’s commandments are 
not exactly laws in the same sense as the Ten 
Commandments are. They are for the most part 
“ addressed to the conscience and the heart, rather 
than the will;” to “quicken and enlighten our 
moral sense, and to ennoble our conceptions of 
moral duty, rather than to give us definite direc- 
tions to guide our actions.”? And so, because they 
are of this nature, they are often misunderstood. 
People are sometimes troubled at being told that 


1 Dr. Dale, ‘‘ Laws of Christ for Common Life,” pp. 208, 209. 
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_Christ says we must never return a blow, or we 
must not lay up any treasure. How would the — 
world go on at all, they say, if such maxims were 
carried out by everybody? But when Christ said, 
“He that smiteth thee on the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also,’ He meant to teach us the 
‘spirit in which we should deal with our fellow-men 
—the spirit of meekness, of being content to be 
sometimes misunderstood, of unwillingness to re- 
taliate or resent wrong-doing. And when He said, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth,” He did not forbid thrift or saving, but a 
_ too-eager greed for wealth. I take it that we, as 
a nation, owe more to the patience and long- 
suffering of scientific men and others who have 
cared nothing about increasing their wealth, than 
we do to those whose sole object has been that of 
adding to their present possessions. 

Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount and else- 
where in His teaching, is revealing the Perfect Life, 
the highest possibility of human goodness, We 
may not be called upon specially to do the exact 
things which some particular people of the Gospel 
days were told to do, but we can still be “ poor in ~ 
spirit,” we can still love our enemies, we can still 
“deny ourselves, take up our cross daily, and follow 
Him.” We can “use the world as not abusing it.” 
How much more noble does our work become if 
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we do it as the servants of God, working just as» 
Christ worked in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. 
How much happier a home is where Christ is 
loved and obeyed and worshipped. A man who 
believes that Christ is with him goes through his 
daily life with a vigour and courage unknown to 
the enemies of the Cross. Yes, there may be weak 
men and women who call themselves Christians, 
and are unlike Christ (and the world very soon 
finds them out in order to expose them); but how 
could Christianity be really grappling with the 
world as it is if there were not some, aye, many 
failures? Christ Himself said there would be many 
who would call Him “Lord, Lord,” but would not 
do the things He said. But look fora moment on 
the fairer side of the picture. Look at the good, the 
noble, the pure, the self-sacrificing, the humble 
ones who have learnt their lesson from Jesus. Do 
not they say to us in clear and unmistakable 
terms, “Be ye followers of us as we are of 
Christ?” Where does their power come from ? 
Is it not the same which Paul felt within him when 
he wrote, “I can do all things through Christ 
Which strengtheneth me”? Think what it is to 
have that power within us; the power of God 
Himself; the power which, whatever the mistakes 
and shortcomings of Christians, has surely done 


more than anything else to bring about a revolu- 
if; Cc 
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tion in the history of the world; the power 
which has changed the heartless savage into a 
refined and tender-hearted man, and which is now 
ever ready to succour and help the friendless and 
outcast, and bring comfort to the most sorrowful 
and desperate life. 

In the early days of the Church a heathen 
emperor who had stood out against Christianity 
all his life, said at last, “Galilean (by whom he 
meant Christ), Thou hast conquered.” 

Not long ago an atheist was visited on his 
sick-bed by a Christian minister, and got much 
comfort from him. The dying man turned to him 
and said, “ None of my so-called friends would have 
done this for me: there must be some truth in it, 
after all.” hs 

The same Jesus Who conquered the emperor 
long ago, conquered the atheist too, for He is not 
far off; we cannot see Him, but he is here, Jesus 
Christ, to-day : “To-day if ye will hear His voicca 
harden not your hearts.” 


IDraper and the Reign of Lav, 


The Power of Prayer. 


It is beyond a doubt that, according to the 
Christian ideal, man finds his highest and most 
fruitful activityin Prayer. If the promises of Jesus 
Christ are true, then indeed 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


Its greatest men—its most powerful citizens—are 
the men of Prayer. “If ye abide in Me,”—so spoke 
Jesus Christ—“and My words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
Here is a more than regal power indeed ! 

Nor is it hard to understand why so much should 
be made to depend on Prayer, if the Christian 
belief in the Divine Father is true. That God is 
a Father, means that He created us in conscious, 
personal love, to have communion with Him, to 
serve Him, and to enjoy Him. Natural, therefore, 
is it that He should have made His gifts depend 
not merely on our voluntary working, but also on 
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our voluntary worship and asking. By asking we 
hold intercourse with God, “as a man speaketh to 
his friend.” 


What Prayer means. 


For Prayer is asking. It is not (as has been 
said) “a union of wishing and thinking.” We wish 
for a friend’s presence: we think of him: then we 
ask him to visit us. In the same way we wish 
for God and His gifts: we think of Him: then 
we ask Him to give us what we need, and withal 
His own Presence. This is Prayer. Its object is 
not to inform God or to change Him.. “He 
knoweth what we have need of before we ask 
Him.” His Will, not ours, is our rule. We pray — 
because God has willed to educate us into the 
sense of dependence and sonship by making what 
He desires to give dependent for its bestowal on 
our praying for it. 

How many of us live a life without communion 
with God, whatever our creed may be! Prayer is 
the faculty in us by which we are to make real 
this communion with God. And this Prayer is to 
be a persevering, habitual exercise. To make 
plain this need of perseverance, God (for our sakes, 
not because He is unwilling to give) would have 
us behave as if His gifts could only be wrung from 
Him by importunate insistence, like that of a suitor 
harassing an unjust judge (St. Luke xviii, 1--8)— 
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just as in Nature we must mine and dig to get at 
His hidden treasures, and wrest truth’s secrets by 
“obstinate questionings,” 


Objection to its Supposed Power. 


Yes,” it will be said, “this was all very well in 
former days. Prayer seemed reasonable enough 
till men awoke to the universal reign of Law. Now 
we know that the whole universe moves and works 
in accordance with fixed unvarying law. Whether 
or no there be a God behind the great Machine, at 
any rate He chooses to work according to an 
unchanging system. Men fall sick, get well again, 
or die, according to laws of health and disease as 
immutable as those by which the planets revolve 
round the sun. Our desires or petitions have no 
more to do with the one set of laws than with the 
other, It is practically acknowledged that Prayer 
cannot alter the laws of Nature. Nobody suggests 
that we should pray for the sun not to rise, or for 
water not to wet us. Rational Christians are 
beginning to be ashamed of prayers for rain or fine 
weather. With what consistency, then, can they 
go on praying for the recovery of thesick? Practi- 
cally, since the reality of sanitary laws has been 
understood, people, instead of resorting to ‘ days 
of fasting and supplication’ on the occasion of 
epidemics, have taken to appointing a commission 
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to improve the drainage. Let the force of Prayer 
be acknowledged, by all means, in the moral sphere, 
but even there let it be acknowledged not because 
it affects God’s action, but because it produces a 
good effect on the character of him who prays.” 

Before considering this sort of objection—so 
frequently heard—against the efficacy of Prayer, 
there are two remarks to be made. 


Preliminary Explanations. 


(1) Let it be at once made plain that real Prayer 
becomes impossible as soon as ever it is admitted 
that it is not effective outside ourselves—not effec- 
tive, that is, except as zmproving our own character 
by putting us into a right frame of mind. A man 
who believes this may continue to meditate, hope, 
aspire, and do many other acts, but I defy him to 
go on regularly and carefully addressing petitions 
to a Being who either cannot hear them or cannot 
be influenced by them. “We cannot practise any 
intricate trickery upon ourselves with a view to our 
moral edification.” Whatever undoubted benefits 
are conferred on individuals and on society by the 
habit of Prayer, they’ depend upon Prayer being 
believed to have an efficacy outside ourselves. 

(2) Let it be more than admitted that if Prayer 
is only to be allowed to skulk in hidden regions 
of the inner life, which may be supposed to escape 
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the “reign of Law,” its existence will be, at best, 
a precarious one. For law prevails everywhere. 


If 
* Far as the remotest line 
That bounds imagination’s flight, 
Countless and unending orbs 
In mazy motion intermingled, 
Yet still fulfil immutably 
Nature’s eternal law ”— 


no less true is it that law holds good in the inner 
sphere of conscience and character. The moral 
law by which acts.form habits and habits create 
character is as regular, as immutable as the physical 
law by which the slow accretions of dead animal- 
culz build up the coral island. The law of God’s 
kingdom of grace is as regular as the law of His 
kingdom of Nature. Answers to prayer are (accord- 
ing to the Christian idea) normal, not exceptional 
or miraculous. And even miracles, though they are 
not here in question, must, we recognize, be in 
some way or other according to law.t For the 

1 “We may without incongruity,” says St. Augustine 
(C. Faust., bk. xxvi. cap. 3), “say that God does in a 
manner contrary to Nature what He does contrary to Nature 
as we know tt. For what we mean by ‘ Nature’ is this well- 
xnown and customary order, and it is when God does anything 
contrary to this that His actions are called miracles or 
wonders. But as for that supreme law of Nature, which is 
beyond the perception of men, either because they are 
impious or because they are still weak in knowledge—against 
this God no more acts than He acts against Himself. And 


God’s spiritual and rational creatures, amongst whom are 
men, the more they become participators in that immutable 
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“law of Nature is the Will of God.” God’s perfec- 
tion involves that He never acts arbitrarily. Per- 
fect action means action which everywhere is the 
expression of law. “There is nothing detached in 
Nature,” Aristotle said of old, “like an episode 
in a bad tragedy.” All is one and systematic, 
because God is zz all things with His perfect 
method of working ; because “in God,” as St. Paul 
said, “all things consist,” or “have their system ” 
(Coli 17): 


Statement of the Problem. 


Now then we approach our real problem. 
Does the universal reign of law,' i.e. the acknow- 
ledged fact that God works everywhere and in 


law and light, the more clearly they can see what can happen 
and what cannot; and the further off, on the other hand, 
they are (from that Divine law and light), so much the more 
they are astonished at what they are not accustomed to, in 
proportion as they are blind to what is coming.” 

The question of miracles is not here pursued, nor the 
question of recorded Prayers for miracles. But such prayers 
are, we can see, only possible in the case of a man who has 
an extraordinary perception given him of what at some par- 
ticular crisis the order of the Divine Will requires. 

1 The “reign of law” is a possibly misleading expression. 
Law does not rule. ‘‘Law” is simply the universal method 
by which we observe or believe the universe to be governed, 
in accordance with which the Ruling Force works. And 
Theists believe that the Force which created and preserves 
and lives in all things is not Dead Force, but Conscious 
Spirit, Almighty God. This belief in God, which of course 
Prayer postulates, is not here in question. 
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all, according to law, make Prayer tmpossible or 
useless ? 


Limits of the Solution here proposed. 


But when the question has been stated, we must 
pause for a moment to explain within what limits 
it is being discussed. There is a sense in which 
law may be believed to make impossible all moral 
freedom. Free-will and responsibility may from 
a certain part of view be held to be illusions. 
Man is but a cog-wheel in a vast machine turned 
irresistibly and irresponsibly by the controlling 
Force. 

In such sense the reign of law means fatalism, 
and belief in it worked out logically would paralyse 
all action. Then indeed we should have to heed 
the old Persian astronomer-poet— 


“ And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help, for It 
As impotently rolls as you and I.” 


But the question of free-will we here absolutely 
set aside. We are content to make it plain that 
the reign of law no more hinders man’s free action 
in Prayer than it does in work, We are content 
to take man’s freedom as a practical truth; and 
Force working by law as a reality which guzdes and 
does not paralyse human action. 
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Proposed Solution. 


The belief in daw guides, I say, or, so far from 
paralysing, gives freedom and effectiveness to 
human action. : 

Let us see how this has been seen to be true in the 
history of scientific investigation. Of old, men had 
little sense of correspondence with the law of Nature 
as the secret of success. There was natural investi- 
gation and experiment ofa sort, but it was ineffective 
and futile in the main. Why? Because men sought 
to impose on nature their own whims and fancies, 
which they called reasonings. The alchemist tried 
-to make gold or discover the elixir of life by a 
happy accident. The astrologer settled that the 
heavenly bodies must move in circles, because the 
circle is the perfect figure. All are wilful, arbitrary, 
and therefore ineffective. Then Bacon arose, the 
prophet of the age of science, and spoke his great 
oracles to the investigators of Nature. “Nature,” 
he said, “can only be controlled by being obeyed.” 
What did this mean? Why, that Nature is a great 
enduring system of law and order, which we cannot 
alter. What we have got to do is to set ourselves, 
with patient investigation, without any wilfulness 
or pride, to find out what as a fact are her methods, 
her inner connections, her laws. Then, when thus 
we have “entered the kingdom of Nature asa little 
child,” when we have submitted to be simply docile 
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learners, placing ourselves in reverent submission 
to her laws, we shall be able to correspond with 
them, and so control her working. By being obeyed 
Nature can be controlled. Knowledge of her laws 
is the secret of power and freedom in working. 
This was Lord Bacon’s great message. Has it not 
been a fruitful one? What a marvellous produc- 
tiveness and freedom has science had to control 
and guide. the forces of Nature to man’s purpose! 
Electricity, heat, light, have become men’s slaves. 
Why? Because their laws of working were known. 
And the knowledge of the reign of law has been 
the secret which has set free human action in the 
realm of physical nature. 

Is it not the same in Education? An educator 
who works wilfully, who will not study the laws of 
character, the secrets of individuality, who would 
simply impose his own will on others, mostly fails. 
A character can be controlled only by being under- 
stood. Here again the understanding of the law 
of individual moral or intellectual growth is the 
secret of power to control it. 

So it is that the knowledge of God’s law in 
Nature, and in that larger kingdom of God of 
which Nature (as we call it) is a part, guzdes 
Prayer, but in guiding it makes it free to present 
its petition with security and success. 

What Bacon did for science may (in this way) be 
compared to what Jesus Christ did for prayer. As 
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there had been scientific investigation before Bacon, 
and outside the area of what is called inductive 
philosophy, so there had been Prayer before and 
cutside the area of Christian enlightenment. 
Prayer is a universal human instinct, and every- 
where—however ignorantly uttered—it “goes up 
for a memorial before God.” But Christ gave the 
faculty of Prayer power by putting it into real 
and living correspondence with the Principles of the 
Divine Working. He revealed God, as He is, in 
His character of Love and Justice. He made 
men understand His Purpose, His intentions for 
man. He opened their eyes to His Universal and 
Eternal Kingdom, and (closer at hand) to the 
temporal “means which God had devised” for 
their recovery. Henceforth in the kingdom of 
Prayer, as in the kingdom of work, “a man is not 
crowned except he strive lawfully.” “Jf ye abide 
in Me,’ said Jesus Christ, “and My words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” 

Ineffective Prayer is the Prayer which tries to 
drag God down to the level of our own foolish 
whims and desires, and get the world governed 
from our fallible and vacillating point of view. — 
This is like the ineffective scientific investigation 
of the alchemist, trying to do violence to the 
Mighty Law of Nature and make gold after his 
cwn fancies, 
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A man has gone on “saying his prayers” 
formally and without much will or intelligence 
year after year. Such a practice has a certain 
value as a recognition of God, but it is not any 
way the Prayer of correspondence, the Prayer of 
sonship, the Prayer of power. 

Suddenly some great evil isimminent. He in- 
tensely desires to be free of it. He prays intensely, 
perhaps, but wilfully, without resignation, without 
self-committal, The blow falls, shall we suppose? 
He feels stunned, baffled, powerless. Prayer seems 
to him like the feeble beating of a bird’s wings 
against an ironcage. He has been, like Knut, tell- 
ing the tide in its resistless advance to stop and 
not wet his royal feet. 

Why does he feel nothing of the power of 
Prayer? Because his prayer represented no corre- 
spondence of his will with God. It was simply a 
_ trying to drag down God to his own level. “My 
Father,” so he prayed, “give me to-day what I 
ereatly want!” 


Illustration from the Typical Christian Prayer. 


How different is the Lord’s Prayer, the Prayer cf 
correspondence, of accepted sonship ! 

“Our Father”—even the invocation excludes a 
selfish or narrow point of view. 

“Which art in Heaven.” What a lifting up of 
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the heart and intelligence above the narrow world 
of our interests! 

“Hallowed be Thy Name.” God's glory is 
exalted above man’s good—God, Who cannot belie 
Himself. 

“Thy kingdom come.” The intelligence is forced 
to enlarge itself and take in all the slow-growing 
purpose of the ages, and the will is forced to recog- 
nize the smallness of the individual in the great- 
ness of God’s working towards “the far-off Divine 
event.” 

“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 
What an exaltation of God’s Will as it is worked 
out in all the ordered hierarchies of the Divine 
kingdom! What a humiliation of man’s little will! 
What a bending of it into submission—nay, much 
more, into active correspondence! 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” Only now, 
when God’s glory has been exalted above man’s 
need, when the individual has merged himself in 
the kingdom, when his will has recognized its true 
liberty in joyful correspondence with the Divine 
Will,—only now may the man express his own want, 
and even now not his selfish, isolated wants—“ give 
ws,” he prays—nor all he might desire, but “our daily 
bread.” 

And because we cannot serve God except we be 
in His favour and peace, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes ;” and here too, not anyhow, but according 
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to that moral law, irreversible as the law of attrac- 
tion, by which God deals with us as we deal with 
our fellow-men—“ as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” 

And finally, because we are frail and need pro- 
tection, “ Lead us not into temptation,” we pray, 
“but deliver us from evil” or “the evil one.” 

Here is the Prayer of sonship. The secret of 
sonship is correspondence, self-committal, the merg- 
ing of our selfishness in co-operation with God.} 
Did any prayer ever express like the Lord’s Prayer 
the liberty of law? 

This is the sort of Prayer that Christ blessed. 
This is the Prayer “in His Name.” We cannot 
pray in His Name unless we represent His Spirit. 
This is the Prayer of Faith. For Faith is self-com- 
mittal. It can trust God because it knows Him, 
and knowing Him knows what He wills to give, 
and can ask with certainty because it is in certain 
correspondence with His Purpose and Mind. It 
asks what it wants. But it wants, it has learnt to 
want, what God desires to give. Hence it “ knows 
that it has the thing that it has asked.” But as 
surely as the workman. knows the gold will not 

1 This is one lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
The younger brother sinned by wanting a false liberty, the 
liberty of sinful enjoyment. The elder brother’s mistake, 
though he remained “at home,” was that he expected a 


pleasure for himself, other than that of fellowship and co- 
operation with the Father. 
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free itself from the rock and come out to him 
except he labour and sweat to bring it out, so 
surely Faith knows that the rich store of blessings 
which God wills to give cannot be claimed except 
we exercise the privilege of sons, the prerogative 
of Prayer. Prayer, then, is just one mode of co- 
operation with God in His universal kingdom, 
suided by the knowledge of the laws by which He 
works everywhere—the laws which express His 
unchanging mind, 


What we are to Pray for. 


It will seem to follow that the possible subjects 
of Prayer fall under three main heads. 

1, There are a great many blessings which we 
know by experience, or by the revelation of the 
Father’s Mind in Christ, that it is God’s Will to 
give us. “Every good gift is from above,” physical 
no less than spiritual, and we know not at all what 
' part the prayers of God’s servants may play in the 
continuance of those “good gifts” which seem to 
come independently of all moral considerations: 
“for He maketh the sun to shine on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” For such “good things ” the Christian 
will pray, du¢ most of all, “in the Name of Christ,” 
for those things which he knows to depend mainly 
or wholly on the action of Prayer. The more he 
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enters into the Mind of Christ, the more he will 
grow to see that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God,” and more and more 
will his prayers be for the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness—for the “partaking of the Divine 
Nature” for himself and others, All this pre- 
destined store of blessings he will pray for with the 
equal certainty that God means to give, and that 
Prayer only can, so to speak, liberate the bounty of 
the hand of God. He will pray with equal cer- 
tainty for himself and others. His intercessory 
prayer will be as methodical and earnest as his 
prayers for himself. He will know that they lay 
those he prays for under a sort of consecration, a 
consecration with its accompanying responsibility. 
Prayer will win grace for others, but according to 
the Mind of God, according to the working of that 
moral law in virtue of which God never forces the 
will of man to accept what He offers. 

Here, then, will be the main area of the Chris- 
tian’s prayers. Here he will pray with the com- 
pletest certainty that his prayers are according to 
the Mind of Christ and the laws of His working, 
and the clearer his growing insight into the Master’s 
Purpose and Laws, the more definite and assured 
will his prayers become. With growing knowledge 
will come growing freedom. 

2. Then there is another large class of supposed 


blessings which we know it is not God’s Will to 
EL; D 
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give. This knowledge, again, may come of revela- 
tion, or of scientific inquiry into nature, or of 
ordinary experience. But, however it is gained, 
it represents the limit of possible Prayer “in 
Christ’s Name.” To pray against the laws of the 
physical or spiritual kingdom is to pray against 
God’s Will. A Christian cannot pray, for example, 
either that he may receive the grace of communion 
with God, while he wilfully refuses to participate in ~ 
that Sacrament which God has made the ordinary 
channel of imparting it; or, again, that he may 
have strength against sin, when he willingly runs 
into temptation ; or that he may escape disease 
without using the physical precautions which ex- 
perience suggests; or that the world may revolve 
the wrong way. When once experience or experi- 
ment or revelation brings us in contact with a law 
of God’s working, physical or moral, natural or 
spiritual, that law is at once a limitation—a guide 
as to work, so to prayer. It is a limitation in the 
sense that we must not pray against it. We are 
part of a great system of forces, amongst which 
one of the most powerful is the force of Prayer. 
The interaction or interlacing of these forces, phy- 
sical and moral, in their marvellous intricacy of 
combination is largely beyond our powers of 
observation or comprehension. But wherever we 
come upon a law, there we come upon a limit—in 
this sense, that it is something to adjust ourselves 
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to and work wth, not against; pray wth, and not 
against. For it expresses God’s Will. 

3. Lastly, there is an immense class of blessings, 
real or imaginary, which lie in between these two 
classes hitherto specified—blessings as to which 
we do not know God’s Will to give or not to give, 
or as to which we do not know whether or no they 

-depend in whole or in part on Prayer. 

For example, in the case of sickness, we would 
pray for health, We do not know whether health 
will be a blessing from the highest point of view. 
We do not know, again, how largely or how con- 
stantly God responds to Prayer by fortifying the 
spiritual springs of life, the Self of the man who 
is prayed for, so as to give him power to resist or 
throw off the sickness. To some extent moral 
forces do work in amongst the physical in cases 
of sickness to hasten or retard their operation. A 
strong will resists the action of disease, Life is 
not merely physical. Spirit and body are in- 
tricately interdependent. Prayer may indirectly 
fortify the Spirit. Of course any physical law whose 
action is certainly known here or elsewhere is a 
limit to Prayer, but where there is uncertainty there 
the Christian will pray (as Christ prayed), “ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from him”— 
“from me.” Always will he subordinate his desire 
to the unknown Will of God. But at the same 
time he will bear it in mind that it is the function 
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of the Christian, by prayer no less than by dis- 
cipline, to resist the encroachments of the body in 
the mixed nature of man, and assert the mastery of 

Spirit up to the limit of the Divine Will. 

The same sort of qualified petitions will be 
offered by the Christian in all similar cases of 
uncertainty. Whatever may be lawfully desired 
may be lawfully asked for. We want fine weather. 
God’s Will in the matter is not known. The forces 
on which the weather depends are beyond our 
analysis. In our ignorance we pray the child’s 
prayer—“if it be God’s Will” Of course, if 
science advanced to the point where it could. 
analyse the complex conditions of weather, and it 
became clear that it depends on physical conditions 
simply, and that these may no more be modified 
than those which regulate the rising or setting 
of the sun, we should know the laws, and that 
knowledge in this as in every case would be at 
once our limit and our guide. As it is, such an 
advance of knowledge seems as remote as ever. 
In our ignorance we ask. The forces at work in 
the physical world are the forces of God Who 
hideth Himself. Everywhere He is at work with 
His Love, His Power, His Will. Manifestly, there- 
fore, we cannot tell what He may not make to - 
depend on Prayer—what may be lost: if Prayer 
is not offered. According as we are certain of 
God's Will, then, we can pray certainly ; accord- 
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ing as we are uncertain, we can pray uncertainly. 
The degree of certitude in Prayer varies with the 
knowledge we have of the methods of God and of 
His Will. Faith in God is only sure that He will 
not fail of His promises. We are part of the great 
system of the universal kingdom, and our liberty 
therein is the liberty of sons who move in action 
and prayer in easy correspondence with the laws 
‘of the kingdom where they are known, and where 
they are not—for we but “know in part”—they 
trust the known Love of the Father that is in 
Heaven. 

Has enough been said? Has it been made clear 
how Prayer depends partly on knowledge, partly 
on ignorance, but always on the intention not to 
resist, but to correspond with, the movements of 
the Will of God, the laws of His kingdom ? 

Civil law does not hamper the free citizen, if it 
be good law and he a good citizen. It does not 
hamper him because he is at one with the spirit of 
the law. Law does not hamper the child of God. 
He is free and effective, for he “strives lawfully.” 


Practical Suggestions. 


Let one word of a practical nature bring these 
pages to a close. 

Do we find the effort to pray meet with small 
encouragement? If so, perhaps our sense of failure 
may be due to one of three causes. . 
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(1) Are we taking pains enough? Prayer is a 
mode of co-operation with God. So high a privi- 
lege demands that we should take pains and 
persevere. “No one is likely to do much good in 
Prayer who does not set about it as a great 
work.” 

(2) Are our prayers really proceeding from a 
will and life brought into harmony with God? 
Can we, in other words, honestly put our petitions 
into the form of the Lord’s Prayer? The Lord’s 
Prayer is not so much one prayer among many, as 
the type of all true Prayer, and whatever we pray 
for aright admits of being expressed in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Let us learn to say it with special inten- 
tions for whatever we desire, if we would frame our 
petitions “ according to God’s Mind.” 

(3) Do we expect an answer? Are we like men 
presenting a petition and not staying to see if it is 
pranted ? The Mother of our Lord, at the marriage 
supper of Cana, in spite of a seeming rebuff, still 
made preparations for her Son and Lord to comply 
with her request. Do we expect an answer? 

Let us hope that if considerations, urged here or 
elsewhere, lead any one to see that speculative 
objections to Prayer have not the validity they 
seemed to have, he will not stop in a mere nega- 
tive relation to the matter. Try praying regularly, 
really, perseveringly, and according to God’s Will, 
and you will find that “experience will decide” 
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that God is-as good as His word. According to 
your faith so will it be done to you. So be it said 


_at last of us, that 


“‘ All a sad life long, 
Never before successful in a prayer, 
This prayer rose with authority too dread.” 


Che Justice of the Atonement. 


EVERY man who thinks seriously about his own 
nature must have felt how far removed he is from 
goodness, and must have longed for some means 
of bridging over the gulf. If goodness is to him, 
as it is to most men, represented by the Person of 
God, he feels that his sins make him unworthy to 
draw near to Him Who is infinitely Holy. In all 
ages men have felt this, and have imagined different 
methods by which they could obtain access to the 
God in Whom they believe. The Christian religion 
declares that this access to God, this release from 
the burden of sin which keeps us from Him, this 
great reconciliation, has been granted to us in the 
Person of His Son Jesus Christ, and by means of 
His Death. The Love of God did not leave it to 
man to find out and practise the means of recon- 
ciliation, but offered His only Son to die for our 
sins, that we might be brought back to God. Now 
this doctrine, however mysterious it may be, is, 
without doubt, full of consolation, even to the 
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ignorant and simple, who accept it without question- 
ing and find satisfaction in it for the trouble of their 
consciences. I am not going to try to explain it, but 
only to meet one great difficulty connected with it. 
This concerns not the inner meaning of the great 
mystery, of which we are, perhaps, not competent to 
judge, but its morality. Now of morality, of ques- 
tions of right and wrong, we may judge, and indeed 
we ought to judge. If a doctrine is beyond our 
reason, it may still be true; but we should be false 
to the most Godlike faculty in us if we accepted 
as truth any theory which goes against our con- 
science. If the doctrine of the Atonement tells 
us of a God Who is unjust it cannot be true. Yet 
this is the charge very often brought against the 
doctrine. 

In discussing it, I must take for granted the 
other great doctrines of Christianity, not, of course, 
because I think that they cannot be proved, but 
because this is not the place to prove them. Thus 
I must assume that He Whom we declare to have 
died for us, was and is God incarnate, one with the 
Father, one in Nature, in Will, in Love. Again, for 
the purposes of this paper it will be enough to 
consider the doctrine of the Atonement in its most 
general form, without going into the details of it ; 
for the charge of injustice applies to the doctrine 
as a whole, and not to this or that part of it. It 
will then be enough if we assume, in the most 
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general terms, that Christ Jesus suffered in order 
that we might be delivered from some of the con- 
sequences of sin, and that the effect of His Death 
was to save us from some of the loss which we 
should otherwise have incurred. This description 
of the Atonement brings us at once to the question 
before us. If we have sinned, ought we not to suffer 
the full punishment for sin? If He is without sin, 
as we believe, is it not unjust that He should take 
the suffering, the punishment due to sin, and that 
we, the sinners, should go free? Now there are 
here two different objections to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. In the first place, it is felt that God 
is unjust in punishing the innocent at all; in the 
second place, it is felt we, the guilty, ought not to 
be forgiven if we have done nothing to merit 
it; we ought not to be released by anything but 
our own action from the burden of our sin and 
guilt. These are the two difficulties that I wish 
to discuss. 

God, it is said, cannot, if He is just, punish the 
innocent for the guilty. This would be a very 
real difficulty if we looked upon our Lord as an 
unwilling Victim punished by God for our sins. 
But we have assumed the great and original 
Christian doctrine, that He is not only Man but 
God, and that, as God, He and the Father are one 
in will. When it is said that “God gave His only 
begotten Son,” that “ He spared not His own Son 
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but delivered Him up for us all,” we have to 
remember that what God the Father wills the 
Son wills also, and that the Victim who suffered 
was also the Priest who offered, and the God who 
accepted the sacrifice. The Death of Christ is 
never described in the Bible as a punishment, but 
it is very often called a sacrifice. To punish an 
innocent and unwilling victim instead of the guilty 
is unjust; but there is no question of injustice 
when one willingly sacrifices himself for the sake 
of others. We might call such a deed unwise, or 
Quixotic, or even useless, but we could not call it 
unjust. In the same way, we shall never under- 
stand the scriptural account of the Atonement till 
we realize that it was not a penalty imposed upon 
Christ from outside, but an offering of Himself to 
satisfy some law of His Being of which we can 
discern little but the existence. If the Death of 
Christ was necessary to propitiate the wrath of God, 
it was necessary to propitiate His own wrath also ; 
if it was the manifestation of His Love, it was the 
manifestation of the Father’s Love also. This is all 
very dark to us, because we do not understand the 
nature of sin, or the relation between the Will of 
God and the Moral Law which sin opposes, and we 
cannot therefore explain why “it was necessary 
for Christ to suffer ;” but if we keep firm hold of 
the truth, “I and My Father are one,” we can 
understand that in God’s offering of His Son, in 
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the Son’s offering of Himself, there can be no 
injustice. 

But it may be said this is not the point in ques- 
tion. We do not doubt the justice of God in 
sacrificing Himself; but we feel that it is against 
justice to forgive sinners who have not themselves 
made satisfaction for their offence. Justice de- 
mands that the punishment should fall on us, the 
offenders ; the doctrine of the Atonement declares 
that it has not fallen, but that we are forgiven 
because He has suffered ; and this is unjust. It is 
plain that this is a different form of the argument. 
Hitherto we have discussed the objection, “it is 
anjust for God to punish the innocent ;” now we 
have to consider the objection, “it is unjust to 
pardon the guilty without exacting from them the 
full penalty.” | 

Now, in the first place, it may be answered that 
if this is unjust all forgiveness is unjust. No man 
truly forgives another without remitting some part 
of the penalty due to the offence. Sometimes 
the penalty is not in his hands who has been 
offended, and his forgiveness cannot extend to it; 
but all forgiveness implies remission of penalty so 
far as it is in the forgiver’s power to remit it. 
Anger against the offender is part of the penalty 
for his offence, and forgiveness means that anger 
has ceased, or has never existed, and so far the 
penalty is remitted. We do not say that A forgives 


ee 
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B when he has exacted from him the full legal 
_ penalty, when further he has indulged to the full 
his natural feelings of anger, and has only forgotten 
his grievance by the lapse of time. But when B has 
incurred A’s wrath, and A shows himself gentle 
and kind to him, or when B has rendered himself 
liable to suffer fine or imprisonment, and A refuses 
to prosecute, and does not even demand compen- 
sation for what he has lost by B’s offence, then 
we call A’s conduct forgiveness. Forgiveness then 
necessarily means that strict justice is not satisfied, 
and yet the human heart cannot help approving 
it. If this is injustice, then the highest human 
goodness is unjust. So, without inquiring for the 
moment wy God has forgiven us, we may assert 
that, if our human notions of right and wrong are 
any guide to us in judging of God’s actions, His 
forgiveness of us must mean that He remits some 
part of our penalty, and that in so doing He does 
not show Himself unjust. 

In the second place, let us look at the reason 
why God forgives us. He pardons the guilty be- 
cause the innocent has suffered. This would be, 
not necessarily unjust, but inexplicable, had the 
innocent Sufferer been quite unconnected with us 
for whom He suffered. But, just as a former 
objection ignored the Christian assumption that 
Christ is God, so this objection overlooks the fact 
that He is Man. That is to say, He is not uncon- 
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nected with us, but a sharer in our common human 
nature ; not a Victim offered instead of us, but an 
Elder Brother casting in His lot with us; not a 
substitute, but a Representative. I cannot in this 
paper go into the full proof and discussion of this, 
but can only say that no one can read the New 
Testament, and especially St. Paul’s Epistles, with- 
out seeing that our Lord is throughout represented 
as the Head and Pattern of our race, the “ First- 
born of all creation.” Now let us take some human 
likeness to understand the meaning of this. It is 
difficult for many people to feel that the whole 
human race is so united that if “ one member suffer 
all the members suffer with it,” but we all of us 
feel it to some extent in the case of a family, a 
tribe, or a nation. Suppose that the members of 
a tribe have revolted against their foreign rulers, 
that the revolt is foolish and wicked, and that the 
head of the tribe has done all in his power to 
restrain them, but in vain. The revolt goes on, 
though he will not join it, and it fails hopelessly. 
Then suppose that the head of the tribe should 
come forward and say, “Though I am personally 
innocent of their offence, yet I am theirs and they 
are mine; I cannot separate myself from them, 
I take the responsibility for their sin; put me to 
death, and let these go free.” This is no impossible 
supposition : history records deeds as grand in their 
generosity, as deep in their sympathy. But the 
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question is not whether such devotion is admirable, 
for that is obvious. Nor are we now considering 
whether the rulers would be justified in accepting 
the self-sacrifice, for that aspect of the Atonement 
I have already discussed. The question is, Would 
this self-sacrifice of the head of the tribe justify 
their rulers in remitting the punishment which the 
tribe has incurred by its revolt? Should we charge 
them with injustice, with culpable laxity in so 
doing? Should we not rather see in their conduct 
an instance of true justice, of that justice which is 
right because it is tempered with mercy and love? 
But, it may be objected, such forgiveness would be 
foolish, for it would not ensure the future good con- 
duct of the rebels. -To discuss this objection fully 
would lead us too far, for we should have to con- 
sider how much of the punishment for sin is stil} 
inflicted upon those for whom Christ died. Not 
all of it, or He would have died in vain; some of 
it, for everyday experience tells us that sin zs 
punished. But without going into the question of 
less or more, it is enough to say that, in our alle- 
gorical instance, we need not assume that the tribe 
is forgiven without any submission on their part, 
without, that is to say, their acknowledgment that 
their head truly represents them, and that the 
punishment inflicted upon him rightly expresses 
the due penalty for their revolt. This acknowledg- 
ment constitutes their submission, and. however 
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merciful an offended party may be, without the 
submission of the offender complete forgiveness is 
out of the question. And, apart from any question 
as to the punishment yet remaining for those who 
are forgiven for Christ’s sake, the doctrine of the 
Atonement does not contemplate forgiveness with- 
out submission. The acceptance of God’s grace in 
Christ means the acknowledgment of our sin, of 
the justice of God’s wrath against sin, of the merci- 
fulness of God in pardoning us. Weare called upon 
further to associate ourselves with the sufferings 
and Death of Christ, to imitate the complete self- 
surrender which He displayed, to shrink from no 
burden that God may lay upon us in consequence 
of our sin. The Atonement declares the Mercy 
and the Love of God, but it does not teach that 
nothing is required of us who by His Love are for- 
given for Christ’s sake. To return to our allegory ; 
the tribe must submit, and is pardoned on condition 
of its submission and for the sake of its head’s self- 
offering. I am sure that such forgiveness would 
be approved by the conscience of mankind, and we 
may fearlessly take the voice of conscience as an 
echo of the Voice of God. What we are convinced 
is morally right in human conduct cannot be unjust 
or wrong when it is revealed to us in the Infinite 
Purposes of God. 

But I think these difficulties really come from 
another more vague but more serious feeling about 
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the Atonement. Our description of it, it is felt, 
cannot perhaps be shown to be inconsistent or 
immoral in any one point, but yet the whole trans- 
action seems to be unreal, a sort of drama, very 
striking as a symbol or allegory, but with no real 
foundation in the nature of things. God, it tells 
us, is so closely connected with us, that He could 
identify Himself even with our sins: that seems an 
unreality. And, again, it tells us to persuade our- 
selves that we share His self-sacrifice, though we do 
not suffer, or at least do not die for our sins: that is 
an unreality. Now, much of this feeling of unreality 
is due to things which have been said about the 
Atonement which are not to be found in the Bible, 
but are only men’s inferences from the language of 
the Bible. When we are told that God “imputes 
the righteousness of Christ to us,” that is to say, 
calls us righteous because Christ is Righteous; or 
that our sins were “imputed” to Him, to satisfy 
the formal demands of the law for a victim who 
should be at once sinful and innocent, the whole 
transaction becomes like what is called a legal 
fiction, and therefore contrary to our notions of 
true justice. I do not believe that any single 
phrase in the Bible necessarily bears these inter- 
pretations; and I am quite certain that when the 
whole scriptural account of the Atonement is taken 
together it will be seen to be quite irreconcileable 


with them. The two great facts which underlie 
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any intelligible doctrine of the Atonement are, first, 
the Godhead, and, secondly, the Manhood of Jesus 
Christ. The first makes it impossible to say that 
God punished Jesus Christ, or that Christ, the 
loving Son of God, was offered to appease the 
wrath of the Father. The second shows us that 
His Death was no unreal appea:ance, no dramatic 
representation of the effects of sin; that He bore 
our sins, not by any fictitious “imputation” or 
ascribing to Him of guilt that could never be His, 
but by the power of a perfect sympathy, because 
our nature is His also, and that in this sense we 
can see what S. Paul means when he declares 
that Christ not only bore sin, but “was made sin 
for us.” 

And the more we realize the truth of Christ’s 
Human Nature, and the completeness of His sym- 
pathy with us, the more we see that we cannot be 
content with merely acquiescing in His sacrifice for 
sins, but must take up the Cross which He bore, 
and be “crucified with Him.” No Christian doc- 
trine relieves us of our personal responsibility, and 
the Atonement teaches us that the most perfect 
Manhood involves the most tremendous suffering, 
and that the more we resemble Christ the more we 
shall feel the community of the whole human race 
and the awful weight of human sin. ‘This doctrine 
is only unreal to those who have not realized what 
sympathy means, and who have not comprehended 
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the relation of each one of us to Christ, “the 
Captain of our salvation.” To those who have 
understood it, the Atonement is not unjust, it is 
not unreal; for it tells us that only by knowing 
“the fellowship of His sufferings,” and “being 
made conformable unto His Death” can we “ attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead,” 
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To Churchmen the conception of religion is not 
complete without the conception of a society. 
Those who are not Churchmen will not agree to 
this. But at least it concerns them to know what 
Churchmen mean. 

In all human society we see two things. In the 
first place, there is the actual work of life, the pur- 
poses, rules, services, ties, which exist and go on 
day by day ; what its members do, and what binds 
them one to another—the great and manifold order 
of civilized life. In the second place, all human . 
society is the receptacle, nursery, and dwelling-place 
of ideas, shaped and limited according to the 
nature of the society—ideas which live and act on 
it and in it; which are preserved, passed on, and 
transmitted from one portion of it to another, from 
one generation to another; which would be merely 
abstractions, or individual opinions, if they were not 
endowed with the common life which their recep- 
tion in a society gives them. By these “ ideas” 
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I mean judgments and governing principles of 
thought and action, which, in moral subjects, we 
express by such words as Right and wrong, Duty, 
Public spirit, Veracity, Honour, Justice, Patriotism, 
Humanity, Purity ; in political and social subjects, 
by such as the continuity of the State, Liberty, 
Equality, Law, Distinctions of race or of rank, 
Nationality, Freedom of trade, beliefs and doctrines 
about Electoral franchises, Education, Property, 
the Position of women, Slavery ; in scientific sub- 
jects, as Uniformity of nature, Evolution, Natural 
Selection, Conservation of energy; again, the 
ideas, so manifold and subtle, of character or of 
beauty, expressed in literature and art. There are 
the common ideas which possess the whole of a 
society ; and there are the ideas which are peculiar 
to and influence those various societies which are 
the sections of the whole—interests, parties, pro- 
fessions, trades, associations for definite purposes, 
- of all kinds and shapes, large and small. 

A society without ideas is an impossibility ; it 
can no more live without ideas than a man can 
breathe without air. The society of Red Indians 
or South Sea Islanders lives by ideas as much 
as society in London or Paris. “Ideas are the 
strongest things in men.” A society rises in the 
scale in proportion as its ruling ideas are true and 
elevated ; and it is only by becoming embodied in 
the undoubting convictions of a society, by being 
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as it were assimilated with its mind and motives 
—that is to say, with living human minds and 
wills—and informing all its action, that ideas 
have reality, and possess power, and become more 
than dry and lifeless thoughts. It is impossible to 
get behind the fundamental conditions on which 
human society is framed and exists; and one of 
these conditions is that it requires ideas, that it 
gives life to ideas, and lives by them. 
It is easy to illustrate this. The highest form of 
natural society is the State ; and every form of the 
State has always had, and always must have, its 
characteristic and animating ideas, beliefs, assump- 
tions, convictions, which have directed and controlled 
its history, as the river-bed does that of the stream. 
The ideas which governed society in Egypt, or 
under the Assyrian and Persian empires, were a 
complete contrast to, but as operative and powerful 
as, those which gave their character to the polities 
of the Greek commonwealths, or those which were 
so eventful and mighty in the institutions of Rome, 
republican and imperial. Feudalism had its deeply 
rooted and obstinate ideas, which for long pene- 
trated social life, and swayed it almost without 
opposition or protest. And it is the same still. 
All political discussion, all political agitation, 
attempt to alter or to maintain the ideas which are 
the real, living forces of a community. Hobbes, 
Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, all put forth their 
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strength to overturn or paralyze certain powerful 
ideas which had, they thought, a mischievous 
effect on society, and to substitute others which 
should succeed to the heritage of their pervading 
and living force. And so it is still. French society 
lives, it is said, by the glorious ideas of 1789. 
American society is based on the ideas embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
constitution of the Republic. Negro slavery, with 
its consequences, was, tacitly at least, included 
among these ideas ; in process of time, the conflict. 
between it and other powerful ideas in American 
society came to a head, and it was trampled out 
and expelled as noxious and even fatal by the 
edge of the sword. So in England, there are ideas 
which govern society without open opposition, and 
there are others which govern different parts of it 
and contend for the mastery over the whole. Our 
English society still preserves, in however qualified 
a form, and is influenced by, the idea of loyalty. 
Communism has its strong and masterful ideas, 
which it wishes to force on society as legitimately 
dominant. Communism would be a mere barren 
speculation, if it did not look forward to planting 
its ideas with victorious strength among the ac- 
cepted doctrines, the convictions, and: the institu- 
tions of society. | 

So it may be said that all human society, under 
all its circumstances, depends for its direction and 
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life on ideas ; and that ideas are dead and fruitless 
unless they can find a home and an organ in human 
society. 

The doctrine of the Christian Church, which is 
one of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, means 
that religious ideas, like other ideas, if they are to 
have their perfect work, need a society—a union of 
human minds and wills, to welcome them into 
reality and life, to exhibit them with whatever 
energy and force they possess, to give them the 
recommendation of being believed in and acted 
on, to preserve them from being forgotten or 
pushed out of notice and influence by rival or 
hostile ideas ; and it further means that, in strict 
conformity with the conditions governing all 
human societies, this society is animated by the 
ideas of which it is the recipient and guardian ; it 
takes its organized shape from the action on it of 
these ideas ; in its outward look and aspect to the 
world it presents the well-known features of other 
great human societies, which are professedly 
affected by great ideas, and which work them out 
in their institutions and history. 

Mr. Burke, in some memorable passages, has 
put before us the magnificent portraiture of the 
highest achievement of human society, the State— 
an organization not merely suiting this or that 
period of human existence, the generation which 
happens now to occupy a position in the passage 
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of time, but derived from the past and extending 
to the future, and containing in itself classes, and 
orders, and minds, and interests of the most varied 
qualities, and each in its place acting with most 
differing motives, yet all bound together by the 
power of great and enduring ideas. 

“By a constitutional policy, working after the 
pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit 
our government and our privileges in the same 
manner in which we enjoy and transmit our pro- 
perty and our lives. The institutions of policy, 
the goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are 
handed down to us and from us in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just 
correspondence and symmetry with the order of 
the world, and with the mode of existence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitory parts ; 
wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious. incorpora- 
tion of the human race, the whole, at one time 
is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in a 
condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, 
renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving 
the method of nature in the conduct of the State, 
in what we improve we are never wholly new, in 
what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. By 
adhering in this manner and on these principles to 
our forefathers, we are guided, not by the supersti- 
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tion of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic 
analogy; in this choice of inheritance we have given 
to our frame of polity the image of a relation in 
blood, binding up the constitution of our country 
with our dearest domestic ties, adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bosom of our family affec- 
tions, keeping inseparable and cherishing with 
the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities, our State, our hearths, our se- 
pulchres, and our altars.” (“Reflections on French 
Revolution,” edit. 1790, p. 48.) 

Again: “Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate 
contracts for objects of mere occasional interest may 
be dissolved at pleasure; but the State ought not 
to be considered as nothing better than a partner- 
ship agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee 
calico and tobacco, or some such other low con- 
cern, to be taken up by a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved at the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be looked on with other reverence; because 
it is not a partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence of a temporary 
and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all 
science; a partnership in all art; a partnership in 
every virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of 
such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and those who 
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are to be born. Each contract of each particular 
State is but a clause in the great primeval contract 
of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connecting the visible and invisible worlds, 
according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical and all 
moral natures each in their appointed place... 
He who gave our nature to be perfected by our 
virtue, willed also the necessary means of its per- 
fection. He willed, therefore, the State. He willed 
its connection with the source and original arche- 
type of all perfection.” (Ibid., pp. 144-146.) 

All this is true of the State, whether Republic 
or Monarchy, whether Democracy or Aristocracy. 
All this is true of the State as the home of 
powerful ideas, which become living and practical 
by being embodied in human convictions. To 
this wonderful structure of civilized society, the 
State,—equally wonderful, whether in China, or 
Japan, or in England, America, or Germany—there 
is only one thing in the world to compare. Along- 
side of it, in strict analogy with it, is the Christian 
Church, Whatever we think of it, there it is—a 
phenomenon, a great fact in the history of mankind. 
_ “There is a river in the sea” is the description of 
the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. In the great sea 
of human society, part of it, yet distinguishable from 
it, is the stream of the existence of the Church ; 
starting from remote, almost unknown fountains, 
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passing through many a change of scene and 
direction of its flow, till it began its course of 
centuries as definitely the universal Christian 
Church. “It came as a brook from a river, and 
as a conduit into a garden ... and lo, the brook 
became a river, and the river became a sea.” This 
is simply a statement of what has taken place, as 
certainly as the growth and development of the 
Roman empire. 

The Christian Church is at once a vague and 
a strictly definite word. It is sometimes equiva- 
lent simply to “Christendom”—to that great 
portion of human society which is affected, in how- 
ever different degrees, and bound together, closely 
or loosely, by Christian beliefs and ideas. But it 
means more definitely a distinct historic body, with 
the attributes of an organized body —inherited 
government, continuity, legislation, recognized prin- 
ciples and traditions, the outward aspect of a great 
social structure and unity ; the core and nucleus of 
“Christendom.” There have arisen in the course of 
eighteen centuries a great number of organized 
religious bodies, owing their existence and their 
purpose to Christian belief and Christian ideas. 
But distinct from them, in idea and in fact, in 
origin, in history, in characteristic institutions, in 
its relations, past and present, to society and the 
masses of mankind, stands what friends and 
enemies agree to call the Church, Eastern, Western, 
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Anglican. The Church itself, as it once was, has 
been broken up and divided ; but there are common 
features in its separate branches, common usages 
and rules, common and deeply rooted convic- 
tions, which have lived through its tremendous 
convulsions, and belong to it alone. Whether 
we like it or no, there it is—strong, self-asserting, 
going through the most unexpected and eventful 
changes, but through them all preserving its 
substantial identity with the past, and handing 
on without misgiving to the future its line of 
government and faith. Round this central body 
are grouped the various religious denominations 
which have broken off from it or risen up outside 
it, and which hold on their way apart from it— 
great national Churches and “confessions,” great 
leagues of voluntary Christian associations, bodies 
of which some in their strict organization almost 
recall the orders of medizval history, while others 
have no tie but the assertion of liberty of belief. 
No one can doubt what a hold Christian ideas have 
had on these societies, how these ideas have pene- 
trated and informed them, what noble fruits they 
have produced for religion and mankind. Whatever 
criticism may be passed on the breadth, the fulness, 
the proportion, it may be the doctrinal purity, of 
these ideas, they have acted as really in these 
societies as in the Church, and with as much force; 
and the cause of Christianity, if it has sometimes 
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suffered from the policy and action of these societies, 
owes them much, at least in English-speaking 
communities, of the existing life and energy of 
religion. They have taught Churchmen, and teach 
us still, many lessons; they have also shown, amid 
their many excellences, what at their best they fail 
to give. They have that note of narrowness, that 
disadvantage of the self-chosen, the local, and the 
partial, compared with the public and the universal 
which Christianity itself inevitably had at its first 
start as an obscure and proscribed “religion,” but 
which it at once lost no time and spared no pains 
to throw off; and which these “ denominations” 
have revived. All societies must necessarily have 
their limits; but in no religious society that men 
are acquainted with could such elasticity exist, could 
such changes and developments have taken place 
as have been in the organic, historic Church, without 
the society going to pieces and becoming something 
else, It is this body, seen and known of all men 
whose history is before the world, the most un- 
changing and the most self-adapting of human 
things except its counterpart the State, which is 
here spoken of as the Church. Its existence as a 
phenomenon is beyond dispute; but to Churchmen 
it is the “City of God,” which He made, and not 
we ourselves, which His wisdom provided to be the 
home and refuge and secret place of the great ideas 
which the coming of Jesus Christ poured on the 
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world ; which, by its presence and action, and, it may 
be, by its mistakes and sins, has created numberless 
independent movements in human society all round 
it, some more or less hostile, some sympathetic 
with its purpose, but impatient of the trammels of 
its organization and the restraints and drag that 
there are always in what is ancient and settled, in 
what is common and public; which goes on, like 
the State, drawing after it, besides its true citizens, 
a train and fringe of doubtful ones, a mixed 
multitude of the indifferent, the disaffected, the 
unattached, the disloyal ; which goes on, in spite 
of its invidious claims, in spite of profound anti- 
pathies and plausible censures, renewing itself, 
recovering itself, moving forward with all its 
wounds and maimings, with all its load of human 
imperfection, with the burden of all that has gone 
wrong in it during eighteen strange and disordered 
centuries, with the special stains and obstinate 
faults of its various branches, superstition and 
fanaticism in one, worldliness in another, like the 
special faults of nations and governments, with the 
perpetual contrast of its high professions and its 
meagre performances, exposed and vulnerable to 
irony, to criticism, to serious condemnation, to un- 
reasoning prejudice—given up, over and over again, 
as doomed to perish ; and yet it lives. 

Why should such a society exist? What does 
it do that accounts for and justifies its existence ? 
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Of course, to justify its existence, it must be 
supposed, as Christians believe, that the facts and 
the ideas which Christianity represents are of 
supreme and universal importance—as important 
to one as to another, as important to the many as 
to the few. How are these facts to come in contact 
with humanity? How are these ideas to leaven 
and become incorporated, not only with separate 
hearts and wills, but with the common thought 
and conviction which pervade and sway, consciously 
or unconsciously, a whole society? Christian ideas 
are not abstract speculations, interesting knowledge, 
satisfactions of curiosity reasonable and otherwise ; 
they belong to the order of ideas to which belong 
the ideas which animate and govern a State: they 
occasion or they limit action. - 

Churchmen believe that, as great moral and 
social and political ideas are preserved in life and 
force by being embodied in the common and living 
convictions of the society which we call the State, 
so great spiritual ideas, which are the offspring of 
Christianity, are preserved in life and force by 
becoming the recognized beliefs and motives of the 
society which we call the Church. Human society 
keeps up its great ideas—justice, liberty, patriotism, 
veracity, the family tie, respect for law, in the 
organized State. Christian society keeps up its 
great ideas—its hold and reliance on the unseen, 
its standards of character and life, its obligations, 
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its memories, its affections, its hopes, its relations 
to God, its personal allegiance to Christ, in an 
organized and undying body, the Christian Church. 
The Church is to Christian religion what the State 
is to political doctrines, their public and common 
embodiment and realization. The best constitu- 
tion, the best religion, in the world would be a 
mere intellectual vision without a real society. 

If we believe that God cares at all, that what 
He sent among men by Jesus Christ should survive 
and should affect mankind, it is reasonable to think 
that Christian ideas would not be merely thrown 
broadcast on men, to take their chance in the 
throng and crush of all the rival interests which 
come across and occupy men’s minds. The history 
of philosophy shows what befalls ideas when left to 
take care of themselves. Ideas lay hold on indi- 
viduals, and individuals embody, represent, enforce, 
propagate them, on their own responsibility, and 
as they can. These ideas have their start and 
early freshness, their decline and revival; some 
last on with great vitality, others have their day 
and fade. They may act on the world, but it is 
through select spirits, whom they animate and 
direct. Otherwise, they become mere abstract and 
historical things—not dead, for ideas do not readily 
die—and studied, it may be, with much interest, 
but in their working occasional, accidental, partial. 


Such is the history of philosophy. We have seen 
1G i F 
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it in our own time. At one period Coleridge, at 
another Bentham, is master of the field ; now it is 
J. S. Mill, now Herbert Spencer, now it is Henry 
George; as Cousin, and Lamennais, and Saint 
Simon, and Fourier, in France, as Kant, and Fichte, 
and Schelling, and Hegel, and Karl Marx, and 
Lassalle, in Germany, alternately triumph and are 
supplanted. ‘Till ideas are more than wanderers, 
seeking but not attaining a home and a public 
recognition in the convictions of those who act and 
construct and govern, they are like powerless 
ghosts, however much they have to recommend 
them. Humanity was an element of criminal 
legislation before Beccaria and Sir S. Romilly, and 
slavery and the slave-trade were wrong before 
Clarkson and Wilberforce ; probably they were not 
the first nor the only persons who wished to be just 
to criminals and slaves. But truth had to master 
the public mind, the idea had to take hold of 
society and the State, before it could be victorious 
and have its perfect work. 

Nor would a book by itself ensure the con- 
tinuous life of religious ideas. Books preserve 
ideas, but not their empire on minds. The greatest 
of books is but a mass of marked paper till intelli- 
gence and sympathy call out its meaning. Chris- 
tians do indeed believe that the record of all that 
men owe to Jesus Christ is safely treasured up in 
the Bible. But truth and ideas within the leaves 
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of a book are not the same thing as truth and 
ideas in the actual lives and speech of men, in the 
market-place or by the hearth, in rules which 
govern life and direct energy, in the hopes and 
aims which lighten labour and soothe pain and 
comfort sorrow. A book, as a book, “abideth 
alone” till human hands take and open it, and 
human hearts and wills reflect and respond to it, 
And though, with influences outside of it to draw 
forth its treasures, it may be greater than the 
machinery which uses it, as the text is greater than 
the comment, and though it may be, as the Bible is, 
one of the mightiest of forces in the world, it needs 
something more than itself to effect what it was 
meant for. 

If Christianity had been a philosophy, or a litera- 
ture, or an aristocratic religion, a religion for a 
select few raised above their fellows by power of 
intellect and thought, its great ideas might have 
been left to wander about the world, seeking and 
finding their homes in individual minds, But 
Christianity was neither a philosophy nor an 
aristocratic religion. It was a kingdom and a 
system of discipline and life for mankind. God 
provided a home for great religious ideas in an 
organized society, the Church, as He provided a 
home for great moral and political ideas in an 
organized society, the State. The Church was 
sent into the world to be buffeted, and knocked 
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about, and tempted; to take its share in the 
rough and strange conditions under which human 
society, with all its various parts and inequalities, 
moves on through time. For it was for “all sorts 
and conditions of men,” for all who sin, for all who 
fear, for all who suffer, for all who rejoice, for all 
who succeed, for all who fail, for all who work, for 
all who die, rich and poor, ignorant and foolish 
or wise and learned, feeble and strong, bond or 
free, good and bad; for all circumstances, whether 
men’s language is Asiatic or European, whether 
they live in the first century, or the tenth, or the 
nineteenth. And so its history on earth has ex- 
hibited exactly the same set of phenomena that 
all social history has shown. It is the history, not 
of abstract and speculative, but of active and 
energetic, ideas. It is the history of them in vary- 
ing strength and proportion, in varying times and 
circumstances. It is the history of wonderful 
achievements, of splendid victories, of inconceivable 
perversions, of deep and shameful disgraces. It 
is the history of ideals never realized, yet never 
given up. It is the history of that various inter- 
pretation of common facts and principles which 
in the State, as in the Church, forms parties. Who 
can deny that the ideas which were its common 
heritage, and which did work in it, ought to have 
worked infinitely greater results than the world 
has yet seen? Who can deny that its true ideas 
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have, sometimes on a large scale and with fatal 
mischief, been misinterpreted and falsified? Who 
can deny that disproportionate stress has been 
laid on this or that portion of its principles, 
for the benefit or the disadvantage of one class 
or another, sometimes the rich, sometimes the 
poor? Mistakes, corruptions, wrongs, failures 
throng the pages of its history. Ah! is there any 
record of human action, individual or common, 
social or political, which is not so marked? Chris- 
tianity sought an empire among human souls. It 
aspired to walk as man with man, not only in- 
dividually, but in the highest forms of his common 
and social life. It has had its purpose. It has 
preserved in human society, living, and still to 
live, its great and salutary ideas, It has embodied 
them in numberless, and even increasingly various, 
agencies of power and beneficence. Living in 
human souls, it has indeed had to pay the price. 
It has had to submit to imperfection ; it has con- 
tracted evil from its association with earthly things. 
But it has done something more. If there is one 
consciousness which is universal in all human 
society, it is that things are not going right. If 
we do not own it ourselves, at least we see it all 
round us. It is the complaint of all parties; it 
is the stimulus to all reform; it is the life of all 
criticism and controversy. Well, there is one in- 
stitution which, if it has failed, as it has, in much 
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of its duty, has not shrunk from confessing against 
itself, as against the world, this universal tendency, 
and which exists for the purpose of counteracting 
and remedying it. 

This, then, is what things come to. Christians 
suppose and believe that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to do things which only He could do. 
He came to make men know things that were 
not certainly known: He came to make certain 
the serious care of God for mankind, to make cer- 
tain His moral character, to make certain immor- 
tality and judgment. Further, He came to intro- 
duce ideas governing thought and conduct, which 
He only could introduce, by what He was and 
what He did—ideas of the moral Law deeper and 
more powerful than any in the world: the idea of 
sin, of pardon, of restoration ; the reality of a new 
ideal, the Christian character. And more, He came 
to create a new tie and union among human souls, 
between them and God, between them and Him- 
self as the Son of man, between themselves, one 
with another. He presented Himself as the Head 
and Fountain of humanity, not merely its Type 
and Teacher, but as the Divine Person in Whom in 
very deed, in spirit and in truth, men were to be 
made one, the Vine with the branches, the Corner- 
stone of the building, the Master of the family, 
loving, redeeming, purifying, saving men. For 
this He presented Himself to the world, publicly, 
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universally, claiming the homage of all men, calling 
all men to His love. “ He died for all;” “ He takes 
away the sins of the world ;” “He gave Himself a 
Ransom for all.” The remedy and the love which 
brought it were coextensive—more than coexten- 
sive—with the disease. “Grace hath much more 
abounded.” 

No one can doubt what these things mean, if 
they are true. There can be nothing more impor- 
tant in the conditions of our present existence. It 
is a light thing to say that they are as vast and 
eventful, as public and universal, as those which 
give majesty and greatness to the State. They 
concern all humanity. They are truths of which 
the importance can only end with the world. 
They concern each of its generations while it 
lasts. 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that God would 
provide that these great things should not be lost? 
that He should provide a special, a public, a con- 
tinuing home for them, manifest and open to all 
the world? that in conformity with the order of the 
world, as men in their civil order come and go and 
change, and yet the State holds on in unbroken 
unity, and carries forward in its bosom the great 
ideas of civilization and right, so whatever else 
might happen, and in whatever different ways 
Christianity might act upon men, the kingdom of 
God should be for ever represented on earth by a 
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new and definite institution, open to all men and 
inviting all men, which, by its government, its 
orders, its public belief and opinion, its varied 
agencies, should be from the first and to the end 
God’s accredited Witness and Prophet to mankind 
of His purposes and His benefits? Such an institu- 
tion Churchmen believe to exist in the world, and 
to have existed as far as memory can go back. No 
one can point to the time since our Lord was here 
when it was not, when it began to be. Doubtless, 
as we see, there are other ways of bringing Chris- 
~ tian ideas to bear upon men. It is idle to deny 
that other communities, voluntary creations of 
earnest and sincere men, have shown conspicuously 
the power of religion, have shown to men what is 
Christian light, and holiness, and zeal, and self- 
sacrifice—the fruits of high spiritual culture. If 
they have their faults, so, too, doubtless, has the 
Church. But on none of them is there, on none of 
them can there be, that public note, that mark of 
long-descended life, that citizenship belonging to 
all nations and all times, which only the Church 
possesses 


So, as a matter of fact, has Christianity come 
down to us—in this way and not in another. Chris- 
tians believe that behind all this, the Source of all 
that is strong and living in it, has been the invisible 
power of the Holy Spirit; but of what we can see 
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and trace this is the account. And the course of 
the historic Church has always been accompanied 
and confronted by the Bible, the witness and mirror | 
of the first beginnings of Christianity, to control, 
test, rebuke, quicken. But the public and visible 
transmission of it has been by a great organized 
society, deeply penetrated by its ideas, and more 
or less perfectly realizing them and working them 
out—more or less imperfectly, as men realize and 
work out but imperfectly the great ideas of citizen- 
ship which yet certainly possess them. Here is the 
proof which is offered to all the world to estimate 
and judge, of the reality and power of Christian 
ideas; the proof afforded by the life and reality of 
an enduring public force; and under the known 
conditions of human existence, human character, 
and human knowledge, it is difficult to imagine a 
stronger, 
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PREFACE, 


THE idea of writing this tract was suggested to me by a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Foote on the subject, in the Hall 
of Science, during last March, which I heard. I was very 
courteously permitted by the Chairman to state a few 
objections which occurred to me at the time; and Mr. Foote, 
in his reply, treated me with a courtesy which relieves con- 
troversy of its worst aspects. In the time allowed for public 
objections it was impossible to state at all adequately my 
view of the question. I have tried to do so in the following 
pages, which I commend to the notice of English working 
men, with the single request that they will read them without 
prejudice, and accept their conclusions without unwillingness, 
if they seem adequately proved by the premisses. It is a big 
subject, but the outlines are clear, and may be perceived very 
readily by any honest man of moderate intelligence. 
Herik: 


CHRISTIANITY vAND SVAVERA 


WHAT connection has Christianity with Slavery? 
That is the question I have to answer. Mr. Foote 
and his friends say that Christianity backed up 
Slavery, made it worse, and would re-establish it, if 
possible. I say that Christianity always has been, 
is now, and will for ever be, the deadliest enemy 
of Slavery in all its forms. I say that Christianity 
and Slavery are to one another as fire and water— 
hopelessly, utterly, universally opposed. And I 
will give reasons for my belief. 
I assert and will prove these three proposi- 
tions— 
I, That Slavery is flatly opposed to the teaching 
of the New Testament. 
II. That the abolition of Slavery in ines was 
mainly owing to Christianity. 

III, That at this present time Christianity is 
steadily working against Slavery all over 
the world. 

If I can prove these three assertions, then I shall 
claim to have proved my first proposition, viz. 
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that Christianity always has been, is now, and 
will for ever be, the deadliest enemy of Slavery in 
all its forms. 

I, Slavery zs flatly opposed to the teaching of the 
New Testament. 

Many people find fault with Christ, because He 
never said in so many words, “ Slavery is wrong ;” 
and they seem to think that, because He did not 
actually forbid Slavery in express terms, He gave it 
both His permission and approval. This is a very 
shallow method of reasoning ; and a little thought 
will show its injustice. 

Jesus Christ laid down principles of action rather 
than positive enactments. And the reason for 
doing so is clear. He intended His Church to last 
as long as the human race; He, therefore, gave to 
it a body of principles which should be eternally 
true. Positive enactments can become obsolete: 
as society changes, their necessity, their utility, 
even their morality, changes; but principles of 
action are in their essence eternal and world-wide, 
able to be adapted to all changes of circumstance, 
for all men, in all lands, at all times. I will give 
one example. There was for many centuries a law 
in Europe which absolutely forbade men to lend 
their money on usury or interest. The purpose of 
that law was good—no man has a right to make 
profit off the necessities of his fellow-men; and the 
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working of that law was good, so long as there 
were no means of investing money, and its value 
was therefore small; but so soon as conditions 
changed, and with the increase of commerce money 
became valuable because of the number and pro- 
fitable nature of investments, then the law which 
forbade money-lending was useless, silly, and un- 
just; and its abolition was a direct gain to the 
world. 

Now, to come back to Slavery. Christ never for- 
bade Slavery by name, because in certain stages of 
social development Slavery is necessary and right. 
He laid down broad principles which would take 
from Slavery its bad features, and tend, by a most 
certain and invariable necessity, towards rendering 
it at last impossible. 

In support of my first statement, that Slavery 
is necessary in certain stages of social develop- 
ment, I will mention two well-known names: one, 
an eminent and impartial philosopher, who is 
not a Christian—Mr. Herbert Spencer; the other, 
an experienced and successful ruler of men, who 
was a Christian saint—General Charles Gordon, 
Mr. Spencer says, “It is quite possible to hold that 
when, instead of devouring their captured enemies, 
men made slaves of them, the change was a step 
in advance; and to hold that ¢hzs Slavery, though 
absolutely bad, was relatively good—was the best 
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thing practicable for the time being” (“Study of 
Sociology,” p. 253). General Gordon drew a clear 
distinction between slave-raids and domestic 
Slavery; the former he toiled to suppress with 
unceasing energy, the latter he viewed without 
great dislike. His views on this\’subject may be 
gathered from his numerous references to it in the 
“Letters from the Soudan,” edited by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill 

In support of my second statement, that Christ 


1 This is really the answer to those who quote the Old 
Testament as proving that Slavery is not only approved, but 
commanded, by “the Christian God.” Two points must 
be remembered: (1) the Jews were a barbarous race, and 
Slavery was necessary to that stage of their development ; 
(2) the Law of Moses moderated the worst features of 
Slavery. This is denied by Mr. Foote and those who agree 
with him ; but it is the truth, and may easily be proved by 
any competent person who can read. The following refer- 
ences will be useful :— 

Exod. xxi. I-11 ; and especially vers. 16, 20, 26, 27. 

Lev. xxv. 39-55. 

Deut. xv. 12-18. 

Deut. xxi. 10-14. To this I call especial attention, 
because it has reference to the most helpless kind of slave, 
viz. that taken in war, and because Mr. Foote grossly mis- 
used this passage. The “shaving her head and paring her 
nails” are not wanton barbarities, as he made out, but simply 
permission to bewail her friends in the usual way. 

I may add, once for all, that the Mosaic Law has nothing 
to do with the question of “ Christianity and Slavery.” 
Chrtisians regard it as lower, elementary, inadequate, and 
long since supplanted by the higher teaching of Jesus Christ. 
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laid down broad principles which took from Slavery 
its bad features, and tended, by an unerring law 
to its abolition, I will appeal to the New Testa- 
ment; and, for the sake of clearness, I will number 
my quotations, 

1. Slavery is crue, Christianity teaches men 
to be kind, and to love one another. “ This is My 
commandment,” said Jesus Christ, “that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you” (S. John xv. 12). 
The same doctrine is urged by our Lord in S. John 
Kil. 34, 35 3°. Matt. vil. 125 xXxi-30 5 jake 
30, seg.; by S. John, throughout his three Epistles ; 
by S. Paul, Eph.v. 2 and 1 Thess. iv. 9; by S. Peter, 
1 PCtsiv.ia: | 

2. Slavery denies the Equality of Men. Christianity 
asserts it strongly. Jesus Christ forbade His dis- 
ciples to adopt the titles and distinctions used by 
the Jews. “ Be not ye called Rabbi: for One is 
your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren. 
And call no man your father upon the earth: for 
One is your Father, Which is in Heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters: for One is your Master, even 
Christ” (S. Matt. xxiii. 8, seq.). | 

Christ taught His followers to pray to God as 
“Our Father, Which art in Heaven.” In teaching 
men to regard themselves as sons of one Father, 
Christ cut at the root of that belief in inequality 
which was the foundation of Slavery. S. Paul at 
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Athens asserted the Equality of Men. “God,” he 
said, “hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth” (Acts 
xvii. 26). And in writing to the Romans he asserts 
that “there is no respect of persons with God” 
(Rom. ii. 11); and in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
he actually mentions the case of masters and slaves. 
“ Servants [that is, ‘slaves’ ], be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh . .. with 
eood will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men... and, ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatening: knowing that your 
Master also is in Heaven; neither is there respect 
of persons with Him” (Eph. vi. 5, seq.). 

The Apostle does not say one word for or 
against Slavery as such. He contents himself with 
pointing out to masters and slaves alike the truth 
that they are equal before God, Who is their Master 
and their Judge. This is the meaning of his words 
to the Galatians: “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 
ili, 28; see also I Cor. vii. 20-23). Above and 
beyond the relationships of life, the differences of 
birth, of religion, of speech, of status, is placed the 
common citizenship in the City of God, the common 
service inthe Army of Christ, the common member- 


ship in the Church of the Firstborn, the common 
vip G 
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brotherhood in the Family of “Our Father, Which 
art in Heaven.” 

And S. Paul’s treatment of the runaway slave, 
Onesimus,' is entirely in accord with this doctrine 
of equality. The Apostle’s position is practically 
this: “As to the question of status, it is no concern 
of mine to make inquiry. Slave or free man, to me 
he is only ‘my son, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds.’ He has wronged Philemon in running 
away from him; in times past he was an ‘ unprofit- 
able’ slave; he did his duty badly. Therefore I 
send him back to his master; but with this differ- 
ence, that he stands henceforward ina new position 


1 | have drawn special attention to the case of Onesimus, 
because Mr. Foote specially instanced it in support of his 
assertion that Christianity supports slavery. I think I have 
made my meaning clear; and I hope what I have said will 
make the attitude of Christianity towards Slavery more in- 
telligible. Christ taught the world certain great principles. 
He gave to His Church the charge of teaching these to men. 
The Church has taught those principles ; among others, this 
of the Equality of Men. And there she stops. She leaves 
her teaching to work its own result. In fact, she repeats 
S. Paul’s conduct. J//Slavery be consistent with the Equality 
Men, zhez the Church will never disturb its reign ; but if it 
be the truth that the two things are contradictory, then, if the 
Church goes on preaching the Equality of Man long enough, 
Slavery will die a natural death throughout the world. And, 
as a matter of fact, Slavery has died out before Christianity ; 
and as Christianity makes its way over the world, as it most 
certainly will, in spite of what secularists say, Slavery will be 
destroyed off the earth, 
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towards him, ‘not now as a slave, but above a 
slave, a brother beloved.’ I restore the slave to 
the master, but I point out to the master that he 
is no longer a slave.” Christian tradition declares 
that: Philemon at once set Onesimus free. It is 
more than probable. Indeed, no other logical 
result was possible. 

3. Slavery degrades labour, by making it the 
business of slaves, and therefore dishonourable to 
free men. Christianity asserts strongly the duty 
and dignity of labour. S. Paul taught men to 
work, both by example and by precept. “Neither 
did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 
wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you: 
not because we have not power, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us. For 
even when we were with you, this we commanded 
you, that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat” (2 Thess. iii. 8, seg.). The Apostle called 
together the elders of Ephesus, after three years’ 
stay in that city, and spoke to them these noble 
words: “I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 


' T must refer once for all to the clear, learned, and honest 
essay which the Bishop of Durham has prefixed to his edition 
of the “ Epistle to Philemon,” 
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them that were with me. I have showed you all 
things, how that so labouring ye ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to give than 
fo receive’, (Acts Xx. 133; \seg.). And Sinsainother 
place we learn that S. Paul was a tent-maker by 
trade (Acts xviii. 3). Many people have thought 
that our Lord Himself worked as acarpenter. “Is 
not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary?” is S. 
Mark’s version of the scornful question of the Jews 
(S. Mark vi. 3). It is really unnecessary to say 
more in evidence of my statement that the New 
Testament honours labour: let it suffice to add a 
word to remind the working man that to Aim, at 
least, no feature of Christianity, viewed as a social 
force, is more important than this. If everybody 
is agreed now in despising the idle man, whether 
rich or poor, as about the meanest creature on 
earth, it is in great measure the result of the teach- 
ing of Christianity on the subject of labour. Instead 
of being despised as the peculiar mark of slaves, it 
has become the honourable evidence of the truly 
free man. 

I do not think it needful to pursue the com- 
parison further. If it were demanded, I could go 
on to prove the opposition between Christianity 
and Slavery in many other particulars. Slavery is 
essentially opposed to all those gentle qualities on 
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which Christianity sets such high value. Let any 
man read the thirteenth chapter of S. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; let him remember that 
that chapter is in strict accord with all the rest of 
the New Testament ; let him reflect that no portion 
of the sacred writings is held in more honour by 
Christians; and then let him ask himself the question 
—What connection has Christianity with Slavery? 
I am convinced that, unless he be very prejudiced 
indeed, he will be compelled to acknowledge that 
fire and water are not more opposed than the 
religion of Jesus to the institution of Slavery. On 
the evidence of the New Testament, I claim that 
Christianity is essentially antagonistic to Slavery. 

II. Zhe abolition of Slavery in Europe was 
mainly owing to Christianity. 

In strict logic this statement is proved already. 
If Christianity be in its nature entirely opposed to 
Slavery, then it is the simple, natural result of its 
supremacy that Slavery should disappear ; and since 
it is certain that the main feature of European 
civilization has been the supremacy of Christianity, 
then the abolition of Slavery which has taken place 
must stand thereto in direct and logical sequence. 
But since Mr. Foote and those who agree with 
him claim the evidence of history in support of 
their contention that Christianity intensified and 
prolonged Slavery, it is needful that I, on my part, 
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should also appeal to the witness of history. Follow- 
ing my previous method, I will place my conclusions 
first, and then give the proofs. I assert, then— 

I. That Slavery was universal in the Roman 
Empire at the time when the Christian 
Church was founded. 

2. That among the various causes which tended 
to assuage the hardship and threaten the 
permanence of Slavery, the most powerful 
most active, and ‘most successful was 
Christianity. 

3. That when the barbarian conquests re- 
established Slavery in a new form, the 
Church exerted all her energies on the 
side of freedom. 

1. I need say nothing in proof of the first 
assertion, since Mr. Foote agrees with me that it is 
true. When the Church was founded by Jesus 
Christ, the institution of Slavery was universal 
throughout the Roman Empire. That Roman 
Slavery was, perhaps, the most cruel and revolting 
kind of Slavery.!. How hateful it was we know 


1 It is a curious and interesting fact that while one set of 
secularists denounce Christianity for supporting Slavery, 
another set abuse Christianity for abolishing it. In order to 
paint the present condition of the masses as black as possible, 
they make out that Slavery was a much preferable state. I 

‘will only say that their contention is either dishonest or 
ignorant, or both; in any case it is absurd. The ancient 
slaves constantly rebelled against their masters. They had 
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from a mass of evidence. Let it suffice to mention 
two facts which are conclusive: (1) the repeated 
attempts of the slaves to throw off their yoke— 
attempts which met with considerable temporary 
success, and were only defeated by the greatest 
efforts on the part of the Republic; (2) the 
gladiatorial shows—those hateful orgies of blood 
—in which the slave was absolutely placed on 
the level of the brute beasts, and both together 
degraded into mere instruments of amusement. 

2. Many causes tended to soften and restrain 
this revolting Roman Slavery. The fashionable 
philosophies, especially that of the Stoics, branded 
Slavery as an outrage against the natural Equality 
of Men. The consolidation of the Roman Empire 
broke down the narrow, isolated ideas which had 


no political rights ; for a long while they had no family life ; 
in old age they were exposed to die of starvation ; they were 
tortured, driven to work under dread of hateful punishments. 
American Slavery was, at its worst, much better than Roman 
Slavery ; and yet it was so horrible that the masses in 
America and England were enthusiastically attached to the 
side of Liberation. The truth is that these gentlemen who 
talk about Slavery as something far better than the state of 
the modern masses, are simply fooling the working men, 
trading on their ignorance, and leading them wrong. The 
state of the English masses is not as good as it might be. 
If everybody (including the working man himself) would set 
himself to do his best to make it better, it would be every way 
more effectual than wasting time in stirring up bad blood by 
means of bad logic and false facts. 
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ruled men’s minds ; and the great conception of a 
common humanity began to grow in their place. 
The great frequency of manumission, itself the 
result of these causes, became in turn another force 
in the same direction. The paucity of citizens was 
an argument for their creation. ‘The policy of the 
emperors tended towards the same result. Some 
of them were philosophers, and carried their ideas 
into their legislation. The great weakness of 
philosophy lay in its aristocratic character. It 
could appeal to the individual ; it was powerless te 
affect the masses. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the Stoical precepts; nothing more ill suited 
to be the religion of the multitude than the Stoical 
scheme of life. Christianity more than equalled 
Stoicism in the beauty of its precepts; and it 
possessed what Stoicism lacked—a powerful, popular 
organization by which to bring its precepts home 
to the minds of men. Stoicism limited its appeal 
to men’s reason, and even made a mock at their 
emotions. The Church appealed powerfully to both, 
and especially to the latter, by which, in every age, 
the masses are mostly guided. And one great 
glory, at least, belongs to the Church alone—the 
glory of abolishing the gladiatorial shows, Mr. 
Lecky, whose fairness and learning all students— 
and, I am sure, Mr. Foote among them—will admit, 
speaks with unusual vigour on this point. The 
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protests of philosophy against those monstrous 
villanies were few and faint; but the Church, 
taking her stand upon the sanctity of human life, 
never ceased to struggle against them, until they 
were finally abolished. No martyr of all the noble 
army more deserves the veneration of men than 
the Monk Telemachus, who died in the Colosseum 
at Rome, protesting against the hideous guilt of 
the gladiatorial shows. “Without shedding of 
blood is no remission:” that is the universal law, 
and it held good in this instance. The blood of 
Telemachus effected what centuries of exhorta- 
tion had failed to effect; and after his time the 
eladiatorial shows for ever ceased. It is only a 
few months ago that I was standing within the 
Colosseum at Rome. There before me was the 
very place where thousands upon thousands of 
slaves had been shamefully, recklessly slain— 


“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 


There the wild beasts had torn to pieces the guile- 
less followers of Jesus Christ ; there the hero-monk 
Telemachus had fallen for the sake of the slave; 
and as I gazed upon the great ruin, a mass of 
thoughts-crowded over me. If only Mr. Foote 
had been there! And then I turned, and looked 
towards the distant quarter of the city, where 
stands the greatest church in the world—the vast 
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Basilica of S. Peter. Above the dome shone the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. He had triumphed at last: 
the mighty, wicked, blood-stained theatre was a 
ruin and a memory; for the Cross was victorious, 
and beneath its shade gladiatorial shows could not 
survive. 

It was not only by strongly asserting the sanctity 
of human life that the Church mitigated Slavery. 
She did so equally by teaching the sanctity of 
marriage, the iniquity of mutilation, the dignity of 
labour, and the universal obligation of charity. I 
have already pointed out the influence of Church- 
membership in asserting that fundamental doctrine 
of the Equality of Men, which stands out as the 
exact contradiction of the ideas on which Slavery 
is based. 

3. The Roman Empire, which had long been in 
a very rotten state, fell at last. The barbarians 
poured over the frontiers, and carried fire and 
havoc from one end of the Empire to the other. 
For a while all was wild confusion; and then by 
degrees Europe settled down again to its new 
condition. The different barbarian tribes founded 
kingdoms of their own in the provinces they had 
conquered, and, instead of the one uniform Christian 
Empire of Rome, there sprang into being a number 
of distinct kingdoms, governed by different laws, 
and almost all of them heathen. The social change 
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was even greater than the political. Slavery received 
an immense impetus, but it changed its form. The 
change is best realized by the difference between 
the words “serf” and “slave.” The serf was “tied 
to the clod ;” that is to say, he formed part of the 
farm-stock, and was included in all purchases of 
land as an inseparable addition to it. Personal 
Slavery still continued, but it was no longer so 
important a fact as it had been under the Empire. 
By slow degrees that system of society which we 
call Feudalism grew into shape. Society was 
based on land-tenure from top to bottom. At the 
top was the king, supreme over-lord of all, ultimate 
owner of all the land, and grantor of the same to 
his tenants. At the bottom was the serf, tied to 
the soil, bought and sold with it, the chattel of his 
master, who could overwork, beat, and even kill 
him at will. Between king and serf came the vast 
body of tenants holding land of one another in 
successive grades. The Church did not perish with 
the Roman Empire, to which it had seemed so 
closely united. The unity had, indeed, been more 
apparent than real. At heart the Empire was 
pagan, and remained pagan up to the end; and, 
after the first shock of change had passed away, 
the Church was all the better for being set free 
from her alliance with it. In a very few years the 
barbarian kingdoms became Christian. Of course, 
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it was not a very fine type of Christianity which 
they showed at first ; in many cases it amounted 
to little more than christening :the old paganism, 
and keeping it all on under new names. Still, it 
was a great improvement on the whole, and, though 
there were many scandals, the Church soon began 
to make her influence felt throughout feudal society. 
And nowhere did she work a more thorough 
change than in the condition of the slaves and 
serfs. . Three causes especially worked in their 
favour—monasticism ; the increased power of the 
clergy as a class; and the spiritual value set on 
manumission by the clergy. The other and more 
fundamental reasons, of which I have spoken 
already, continued to work; but these three were 
in some sense special to the age, and worked with 
a peculiar energy and effect. 

The spirit of monasticism is best learnt by a 
reference to the most famous of the monastic Rules, 
that of S. Benedict. This great man, who has been 
deservedly styled the “ Father of Monks,” since his 
Rule has been the model on which most later Rules 
have been formed, was born in the year 480, and 
he died in 543. During the last fourteen years of 
his life he governed the great Monastery of Monte 
Cassino, which he had founded, It was thus at 
the beginning of the sixth century that the famous 
Rule of S, Benedict made its appearance. This is 
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what the Rule says: “Let not one of noble birth 
be put before him that was formerly a slave, unless 
some other reasonable cause exist for it... because, 
whether bond or free, we are all one in Christ, 
and bear an equal rank in the service of one Lord ; 
for with God there is no respecting of persons.” 
It would be impossible to assert more strongly the 
great principle of the Equality of Men. Then the 
Rule of S. Benedict gives a very high place to 
labour. ‘“Idleness,” it says, “is the enemy of the 
soul; and hence at certain seasons the brethren 
ought to occupy themselves in the labour of their 
hands.” Now,as I have shown above, when labour 
is held in honour, it is impossible to despise the 
labourer ; if men honour the labourer, they will not 
long leave him in Slavery. I claim, then, that 
monasticism worked in the direction of Liberty. 
Then the increased power of the clergy as a 
class tended towards the same result. The celibacy 
of the clergy prevented them from becoming a 
caste, like the nobles. The great reverence with 
which men regarded Holy Orders caused them to 
sink the personal status of the clergy in their 
official dignity. The ordained serf was the equal, 
nay, the superior, of the proud baron whose property 
he had once been, Of course, the barons disliked 
this very much, and passed many laws against 
Ordination of serfs, and sometimes their influence 
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over the clergy was great enough to secure the 
passing of canons to the same effect. But the very 
frequency of these prohibitions shows their futility. 
In all directions serfs crowded into the Church, and, 
by Ordination, blotted out the shame of their birth. 

Then the Church gave a high spiritual value to 
manumission. To set free one’s serfs was constantly 
urged upon men by the clergy. Manumission 
became a solemn religious act; it was performed 
by the priest at the altar. Nothing was more 
common than for men to set free their serfs in 
their wills. And the clergy were not content with 
preaching only ; in many cases they practised what 


1 When I mentioned this point in the Hall of Science, 
Mr. Foote, in reply, said that the manumissions had taken 
place, not through the influence of Christianity, but through 
that of humanity. I always feel puzzled by the use made by 
secularists of this word “ humanity.” Asa Christian, I cannot 
separate humanity from Christianity. But, apparently, the 
two things are separated by Mr. Foote and his friends; so 
I will just say this: it is always difficult to ascribe motives 
to other people’s actions. When motives are ascribed to 
actions by the doers of them, we are bound to accept them 
as the real motives, in the absence of good cause to the 
contrary. Now, we have abundant evidence to prove that 
men set free their slaves in order to benefit their own souls: 
that is without doubt a Christian motive, seeing it was Chris- 
tianity that (1) taught these barbarians that they had souls 
to be saved; and (2) taught them how to save them. I 
contend, then, that these medizeval manumissions cannot 
with any reason be assigned to humanity or any other 
motive-power except Christianity. 
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they preached. Bede relates how St. Wilfrid, the 
famous Bishop of York, released two hundred serfs, 
who had been given to him by Ethelwalch, King of 
the South Saxons, together with a grant of land. 
And another great English bishop, who lived four 
centuries later, St. Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
preached a crusade against Slavery throughout his 
diocese. The Bristol merchants were then the 
leaders in the slave-traffic ; and the sturdy bishop 
had to fight a tough battle with them before he 
succeeded in putting down the trade. Hewas well 
supported by King William the Conqueror, who, 
with all his faults, was a very great man. 

It would not be right to omit the great influence 
Christianity had on the lives of slaves. It not 
only comforted them with the consolations of 
religion, and dignified their dreary lives with a 
glorious hope, but it interposed again and again 
in their favour. The institution of Sunday was a 
creat blessing to the slaves ; for the Church forbade 
masters to make them work on that day. The 
increased number and importance of Festivals 
tended in the same direction. The Church watched 
over the slave’s food, insisting that he should be 
adequately fed ; under the influence of the Church 
mutilation was abolished, In these and in count- 
less other ways, the Church alleviated the Slavery 
which she was steadily trying to abolish, 
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I claim, then, to have proved my second point, 
viz. that the abolition of Slavery in Europe was 
mainly owing to Christianity. 

III, Ad the present time Christianity ts steadily 
working against Slavery all over the world. 

On this I shall be very brief, because, firstly, my 
space is nearly filled up, and, secondly, people can 
see the proof by looking aroundthem, Two names 
are adequate proof that Christianity continues now 
to maintain its old warfare with slavery—Wilber- 
forces and Gordon.) \ iP believe 11t; iss treet 
Christianity has a more powerful influence in 
England than in any other country. It is precisely 
England which has undertaken that “ unwearied, 
unostentatious, and inglorious crusade” against the 
slave-trade, which Mr. Lecky considers to be 
“among the three or four perfectly virtuous acts 
recorded in the history of nations” (“History of 
European Morals,” vol. i. p. 161). 

The influence of Christianityamong non-Christian 
nations is very largely identical with the influence 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and ¢kat is uniformly and 
energetically directed against Slavery. 


I have finished, not because more may not be 
said, but because my space permits of no more. 
In so short a tract it is difficult to do justice to so 
great a subject. Still, I venture to think that I 
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have said enough to justify the assertion with which 
I began, and with which I will end, viz. that 
Christianity always has been, is now, and will for 
ever be, the deadliest enemy of Slavery in all its 
forms,! 


1] must just add here a brief concluding note. The 
secularists are fond of saying that ‘Infidel France struck 
the first blow against Slavery.” Now, “Infidel France” is 
not yet a century old. I have shown that Christianity has 
opposed Slavery for nearly nineteen centuries. American 
Slavery is what the people know more about than any other ; 
and, to hear the secularists talk, one would suppose that 
American Slavery was the choice and unique outcome of 
Christianity. To any moderately educated man, whatever 
his religious opinions may be, such an assertion is absurd 
and untrue in the highest degree. American Slavery is 
scarcely three hundred years old ; Christianity is more than 
eighteen hundred years old. It is obvious that, if the two 
have any special connection, it must be accidental and not 
inherent. American Slavery has been abolished for the 
simple reason that it was repugnant to the conscience of 
Christianity. Secularists try to prove the opposite by col- 
lecting and publishing abroad the opinions of certain clergy- 
men and other Christians in support of American Slavery. 
This only proves that fifty years ago there were ignorant 
and unworthy members of the Church, as there are now, 
have always been, and will for ever be. But the true spirit 
in Christianity was stronger than these “ weaker brethren,” 
and, in spite of them, abolished Slavery. It is a source of 
wonder to me how anybody can suppose that a movement 
headed by Wilberforce and Clarkson could be other than 
Christian. The Northern States of America are certainly 
the most distinctly Christian ; it was precisely those States 
which did, on the American continent, what England had 
already done in the West Indies. The reasons why American 

ja ji! 
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Slavery lasted so long were (1) because it was a very profit- 
able trade, and a strong “interest” was soon formed in 
its favour; (2) because it was considered necessary to the 
prosperity of our colonies that forced labour should be per- 
mitted ; (3) because the dark skin and low mental level 
of the negroes blinded men to the outrage on their rights 
as men, which Slavery involved ; (4) and above all, because 
the slave-trade never, or hardly ever, came under the notice 
of the mass of Christians. In England and the Northern 
States, Slavery was unknown ; and this hateful traffic was 
confined to a small body of merchants and speculators 
whose consciences had been seared by love of money. As 
soon as’ Wilberforce, Clarkson, and others stumped the 
country, and brought home the facts to the people, they at 
once rose to the occasion, and stamped out the enormity, at 
great loss to themselves. 

Secularists have a habit of speaking of “ Infidel France ” 
as if it were a sudden apparition on the earth—a new revela-— 
of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” But this is impos- 
sible. The French Revolution was the direct and necessary 
result of all that went before it. The ideas which it pro- 
claimed had been learned in the school of the previous 
centuries. And during those centuries the greatest educating 
force had been Christianity. “Infidel France” has taken a 
course of action not infrequent among individuals of acertain 
type of character. She has taken her ideas from the Church ; 
and disowned their origin. All that is true in “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” had been taught by the Church 
hundreds of years before 1789; and, however unpleasant it 
may be to the secularists, it is most certainly true that the 
source from which they have learnt their most noble theories 
of social duty and mutual help is none other than that Faith 
of Christ at which they scoff, 
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IN considering the subject of pain from the point 
of view of the naturalist, we have to begin with the 
assertion of a very obvious fact, namely, that 
physical or bodily pain (I do not speak of what is 
called by analogy “ mental pain”) invariably implies 
some disturbance of the regular order of the body. 
Is pain, then, a necessary accompaniment of every 
such disturbance? Are we to see in pain a special 
expression, necessitated by the physical conditions 
of our being, of those derangements of the bodily 
order set up by the operation of disease or injury? 
It is not always recognized that the affirmative 
answer given more or less thinkingly to this 
question by the world in general, is to some extent 
answerable for that conception of Nature which 
transforms the whole history of the animate 
creation into a succession of scenes of bodily torture 
frightful to contemplate—a conception which, once 
vividly entertained, is enough almost to shake 
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-one’s faith in a moral government of the universe. 
Truly the spectacle is appalling enough on the 
face of it. From the 


“‘ Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime,” 


down to the latest victim of an hour since, it is 
evident that mutual destruction is a law of nature, 
and that a renewal of life is only possible through 
death. There is room on this earth for a certain 
number of individual lives,and no more. Intruders 
must fight their way into their places; without 
destroying they cannot gain them, and without 
fresh and constantly renewed acts of destruction 
they cannot keep them. By-and-by their own 
turn comes to be destroyed, and by their death to 
make fresh life possible. To this law there is no 
exception. The destruction, if not direct, is yet 
real. The beast of prey destroys directly by 
violence, the grass or leaf-feeder destroys indirectly 
by starvation—by devouring, that is to say, the 
provender that might and would have supported 
other lives. My life means death to myriads. 
Well might any one 
“ Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law, 


Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed,” 


stand bewildered at the scene of carnage, and 
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exclaim in words that have found an echo in many 
hearts— 
*“‘ Are God and Nature, then, at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life, 


“ That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear,— 


‘“*T falter where I firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


**T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


But is there another side to the picture? Is it 
possible that, after all, appearances are deceptive ; 
that not only “behind the veil,” but even here and 
now we may discern wisdom and beneficence at 
work in a world that seemed all cruelty and suffer- 
ing? Let us see what answer a closer inspection 
of the facts will give to this inquiry. 

Pain, we have seen, implies a disturbance of the 
physical order of the being that suffers it. It is 
not one of the normal conditions of our existence, 
but the sign of something being wrong, that is to 
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say, at variance with those conditions, Whether 
from within or from without, something has happened 
to throw out of gear those regular operations the 
sum of which constitutes the healthy and therefore 
painless life. The pain itself is the evidence of 
such derangement. Now, without going further, 
we can at once see our way to a great principle ; 
that is, the serviceableness of pain to the life of 
the individual. 

For the value of pain is this, that it compels 
attention, whether we will or no, to the disturbance 
it accompanies, and supplies a motive of over- 
mastering strength for the avoidance or removal of 
that disturbance. In order to the preservation of 
life and health, it is necessary, not only that we 
should recognize those conditions which make 
against our bodily welfare as they arise, but that 
we should exert ourselves to escape from them, and 
resume as soon as possible our normal state of 
being. Such information is afforded by the sense 
of pain, in a language understood not only by 
every human creature of whatever position in the 
scale of intelligence, but by the lower creation as 
well. Such a motive is supplied for the regulation 
of our lives in their relation to external objects by 
the instinctive desire to avoid pain, which we share 
with the beasts that perish. The working of this 
principle is seen in every direction, whether we 
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consider the phenomena of injury or disease. For 
example, among the conditions necessary for the 
health of the organism, for the due performance of 
its vital functions, is the maintenance of a definite 
degree of temperature, varying in different cases, 
but having certain limits which are applicable to 
life in general, as we know it. Heated above a 
certain point, living material suffers a change 
which permanently abolishes its power of life. 
Cooled below a certain point, its vital functions 
either disappear or are suspended. Thus to any 
given organism healthy life is only possible within 
certain well-defined limits of temperature. Now 
suppose that there were no means of ascertaining 
what those limits are. The whole animate creation 
would then be, so to speak, at the mercy of accident. 
Every time either limit was transgressed, the trans- 
gressor would pay the penalty with his life. Whole 
tribes of living things might be annihilated at a 
breath. But we are not so left without a guide. 
The fact patent to all of us that exposure to 
temperatures only slightly higher or lower than 
ordinary is attended with discomfort, soon passing 
into actual pain, compels our attention in spite of 
ourselves, and urges us with an imperative force to 
seek conditions of greater safety. The immediate 
reason of our action in sheltering ourselves from 
extremes of heat and cold alike is the desire to 
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avoid the pain we know would follow a contrary 
course; but the further and deeper reason is the 
less obvious fact that a continuance in those con- 
ditions is harmful, and sooner or later fatal to 
living matter. Or take an instance of more acute 
injury. The sharp pain that follows instantaneously 
upon any interference with the continuity of the 
skin leads to an almost instinctive effort to with- 
draw the affected part from danger, an effort which 
seems to precede any action of the judgment or of 
the will. By the time we had reasoned about it 
the period for action would often be passed, and 
we should have suffered some serious, perhaps fatal, 
mutilation. Pain, we may say, hoists an unmis- 
takable signal, which at one and the same time 
informs us of the existence of danger, reveals the 
quarter whence it is to be expected, and suggests 
to us a means of escape—all, in cases of necessity, 
with lightning rapidity. It is true that sometimes 
the danger-signal apparatus is unavailing to pre- 
vent a catastrophe ; but this, when it happens, is 
the outcome of conditions other than those belong- 
ing to the apparatus itself. 

Not only does the approach of pain, as heralded 
by discomfort, give timely warning of a dangerous 
course ; not only does its swift incidence rescue us 
on occasion from suddenly impending mutilation 
or destruction ; but the recollection of pain suffered 
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on a previous occasion is also operative in the 
same direction—a truth expressed by the familiar 
proverbs, “ The burnt child dreads the fire ;” “Once 
bit, twice shy,” and the like. In these cases, as in 
the former, we must bear in mind that the real and 
permanent danger to the organism is zof the pain 
whose repetition is so dreaded, but the derangement 
of structure which that pain signifies, and which 
might be tolerated with fatal complacency but for 
the friendly warning of the sense of pain. Let us 
take the instance of a workman at a smith’s forge 
unwittingly seizing a piece of apparently cold iron 
in his fingers. It is, we will suppose, just short of 
being red-hot. His sense of sight does not suggest 
to him that it is anything but cold iron, though it 
is really hot enough to completely destroy the 
hand that grasps it for any length of time. The 
workman has no sooner taken it up than he lets it 
fall again, before he has had time to see any bad 
result, long before he has had time to reason about 
it, but in involuntary obedience to the urgent 
demand of his suffering tissues. Not only has he 
saved his hand for this time, but he has very 
probably received a lifelong lesson on the impru- 
dence of handling casual bits of iron near a forge 
before he knows whether they are hot or cold. 
He will avoid making this mistake in future, as he 
thinks, for fear of giving himself pain; but, as we 
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have seen, this is only the aspect of the evil that 
impresses itself upon him—the real evil that nature 
wishes to guard against is the possible loss of the 
hand. 

But, it will be said, though the sense of pain 
may no doubt act in the first place as a preservative 
against loss of life or limb, is there not, nevertheless, 
an escape, so to speak, of pain into other regions ? 
Is there not somehow a waste, as it were, a want of 
economy in pain? Is there not more of it than is 
necessary to fulfil its preservative purpose? Granted 
that the pain of the burn has done its work by 
saving the man’s hand, should it not then be 
allowed to cease? Why should the burnt hand 
remain painful, as we know it will, for days and 
days after the immediate end is served? ‘This 
objection would be perfectly just if the immediate 
effect of pain were the only one to be considered ; 
but we have also to take into account the second 
object—that, namely, of furnishing a warning against 
future acts of the kind, which in most cases would 
not be fulfilled by an instantaneous pang, but 
would require a more protracted period of suffering 
to ensure its due effect. And not this only; a 
further consideration of the highest importance 
yet remains behind, one that has a very general 
application in all cases of injury and most cases of 
disease. It is this: that the pain which follows 
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an injury and persists after the removal of the 
original agent of disturbance, will very often point 
out the most effectual mode of treatment to ensure 
recovery from that injury. In very many cases it 
would not be too much to say that the treatment 
most directly designed for the relief of pain is also 
that most likely to result in the speedy repair of 
the injury. (On this point see Hilton, “ Rest and 
Pain,” especially pp. 3 and 4.) It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that a healthy wound is as a rule 
painless when left undisturbed. By a healthy 
wound I mean one in which the process of natural 
repair is proceeding normally. If a wound is 
painful, it is usually an indication of something 
unsuitable in the management of the case, and the 
surgeon in charge at once begins to suspect that 
he is on a wrong tack. Either the parts are not 
properly at rest, or the wound is not clean, or the 
normal discharges are pent up somewhere instead 
of being allowed free exit, or the general state of 
the patient is unsatisfactory, any of which conditions 
retards recovery ; and in removing the cause of 
pain we remove the particular obstacle to the 
healing process, whatever it may be. It is a 
common saying among doctors that “ Nature is a 
good physician, but a bad surgeon.” There is 
some truth in this dictum ; but, at any rate, Nature 
is a good surgeon to this extent—that she compels 
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perfect rest to a wounded part. The pain that 
accompanies the attrition of a wounded surface, or 
the movement of a broken limb, is often intolerable, 
and the very rest that obviates the pain is precisely 
the condition that, pain or no pain, is indispensable 
to a recovery from the injury. We most of us 
know the extremely unpleasant effect of trying to 
walk on a sprained ankle, and here again the 
instinct of avoidance of pain points out to us what 
is on quite other grounds the most rational treat- 
ment of a sprain, namely, complete inaction for 
the limb until the disturbance has subsided. The 
pain of a burn is best allayed by a soft dressing, 
with exclusion of the air and complete rest to the 
part, and these are exactly the conditions most 
favourable to speedy repair of the mischief. In 
our case of the burnt hand, accordingly, Nature 
discountenances too early attempts to put the 
injured part to its ordinary use by entailing 
sharp pain (the admonition most likely to be 
attended to) on every effort to evade her require- 
ments. The same holds good to a great extent in 
the case of disease, by which we generally mean a 
disturbance arising rather from internal causes or 
from less obvious external causes than those which 
result in the lesions classed as injuries. Here, 
though what I have called the zmedzate effect of 
pain—that is, the instantaneous prompting to with- 
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draw from danger—seldom has a chance of coming 
into play, yet the warning and deterrent, as well as 
the restorative effect, are often in full operation. 
The monition afforded by the pain or discomfort 
that is apt to follow errors in diet is a case in point 
with regard to the one; the rest for the disordered 
joints demanded by Nature in rheumatic fever 
illustrates the other. It is in cases of disease, too, 
that the peculiar value of pain in zxdicating the 
exact seat of the mischief is most apparent. In 
cases of surgical injury this is often obvious enough 
without its aid ; but in disease the diagnostic power 
of pain is invaluable; and accurate diagnosis, I 
need hardly say, is the first step towards successful 
treatment, 

Altogether, I think enough has been said to show 
the importance of the part played by pain as a 
preservative agent of life and health. It acts, we 
see, (1) by warning us off a dangerous road; (2) in 
cases of emergency, by compelling our attention, 
and leading to instant and even involuntary action ; 
(3) by supplying experiences which tend to the 
avoidance of perils in future ; (4) by indicating and 
enforcing the most appropriate methods of treat- 
ment. Besides these there is the diagnostic value, 
which may, perhaps, be looked upon as an accident 
or appendix, having no particular import outside 
of civilized humanity. 
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Considering the question for a moment @ przor2, 
we may ask, given the highly organized animal, 
how could it best be protected against such dangers 
as it is likely to encounter? It would be impos- 
sible, so far as our present knowledge informs us, 
to devise a more effectual means of securing this 
object in the case of the higher animal than the 
endowing it with a sense of pain. The higher 
animal, I say; the lower forms of life may find 
other means of protection, as we shall see directly, 
from which the members of more highly organized 
groups are of necessity excluded. 

Indeed, it would really seem that the life of the 
higher animals is only possible when fenced round 
with the capacity of feeling pain, which is for them 
an absolute necessity of existence. Remove this 
faculty, and life must be reduced to the level of the 
lower animal or of the plant. I shall return to this 
part of the subject presently, but, in the mean time, 
it is worth while to notice how little difficulty the 
evolutionist’ finds in attributing the very origin 
of the sense of pain to the requirements of the 
individual. Seeing reason, as he does, to hold that 
the various kinds of living things, with their different 
structures, habits, and faculties, have been gradually 
developed in the course of natural descent instead 


1 The theory of evolution is opposed to that of special 
creation, but not to the belief in a personal Creator. 
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of being the result of so many separate and special 
acts of creation, and that, on the whole, it is the 
fittest that has survived, he cannot but feel sure 
that a faculty which has on so extensive a scale 
been evolved must, speaking generally, be a good 
to the part of nature where it is found, And this 
good he recognizes in the various modes of pre- 
servative action which we saw that pain is able to 
exercise. The rise and development in the animal 
series of the capacity of feeling pain have been 
occasioned (he would say) by the benefit this 
capacity brings to the individual life; and those 
cases where pain appears to persist after its 
object is served are in his view neither sufficiently 
numerous nor sufficiently important to be of value 
as acounter-influence. As the most perfect machine 
may at times go out of gear, so under the conditions 
of our being we are occasionally liable to suffer 
from the engine of pain running off the rails. 

We have already pursued the subject further 
than the evolutionist might probably think it 
necessary to do, and have seen that even this 
“escape” need not be merely acquiesced in as a 
necessary but unfortunate drawback attending the 
possession of a valuable faculty, but that the 
apparent drawback has also its own special advan- 
tages, and leads to a still further development of 
usefulness, especially from the point of view of the 
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physician and surgeon. Unrelieved pain is always 
felt by the practitioner in charge of a case as a 
kind of reproach to himself, and it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the apparently useless pain of 
some hitherto intractable diseases may, by putting 
physicians on their mettle, lead to the applica- 
tion of new and more successful remedies—as has, 
indeed, several times happened in the past. 

It is now time to bring forward a fresh series of 
considerations which have an important bearing on 
this subject of the apparent waste of pain; and 
which, taken with what has gone before, will be 
seen, as I proceed, to necessitate a modification of 
that view of nature to which I alluded at the outset. 
Let me, then, consider very shortly the subject of 
the distribution of pain. 

In the first place, it is not conterminous with life, 
It is impossible to say at what level in the animal 
scale conscious existence begins, nor is it certain at 
what level in the scale of consciousness the sense 
of pain begins. The lowest animals do not differ 
in any very appreciable way from plants. There 
is no more reason to suppose that a protozoon can 
feel pain than there is to suppose that any plant 
can, ifso much. The power of feeling pain, then, 
is limited among living things to animals, and 
among animals to those of the higher grades. We 
cannot be sure of its limits among animals, but it is 
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most reasonable to conclude that it necessitates the 
possession of a definite brain, and therefore is con- 
fined to the group of vertebrates. How, then, it 
may be asked, are the lower forms of animal life 
protected? Do they not want this sense as much 
as the higher as a protection from injury? The 
answer is this: that they have, as I hinted just now, 
other means of protection which the higher animals 
cannot share. It would be beside my purpose to 
go far into this part of the subject; I will content 
myself with pointing out two valuable means of 
protection which they enjoy to a great extent in 
common with plants, one applying chiefly to the 
species, the other to the individual. The first is 
their extreme fecundity. Here, indeed, there is 
reason for the judgment of the poet— 
“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life ;” 
and it is an understatement of the case to say that 
“ Of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear.” 

The second is their power of repairing mutila- 
tions. Not only can many of them replace lost 
limbs and organs to an indefinite extent, but some 
of them can be grown from cuttings, like plants. 
Our workman need not have troubled to drop his 
hot iron if he could grow a new hand, and go 


on as before. All the evidence we have on the 
i, I 
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point goes to show that plant-like faculties of this 
kind in the lower animals take the place of pain as 
a protection whether to the individual or to the 
species, these faculties being incompatible with 
what we know of the conditions of the highest 
animal life. 

Among the higher animals, the undoubted pos- 
sessors of a sense of pain, we may still find it hard 
to pronounce upon its exact extent. Anatomical 
facts will not help us much; they can give a pre- 
sumption, and no more. The real evidence that we 
possess is of two kinds: we have, in the first place, 
that of our own sensations, which we may fairly 
suppose to be to a great extent analogous with 
those of other vertebrates ; and we have such 
evidence as the behaviour of the subjects of our 
inquiry affords under circumstances likely to cause 
pain. On this latter point many curious observa- 
tions exist, all of them going to support the con- 
clusion that we should have arrived at from the 
study of the phenomena of pain in our own persons; 
namely, that the sense of pain is distributed, not to 
the constituent structures of the body generally 
(called for shortness the “tissues”), but to certain 
of them only. Then, again, Nature takes account, 
not only of the part injured, but also of the kind of 
injury inflicted. Thus, although a tendon cannot 
be strained or twisted without causing intense pain 
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its division by a clean cut entails no pain whatever. 
These facts—and many similar ones could be given 
—all tend in support of the view of pain which con- 
siders it to be primarily designed as a preservative 
agent, the distribution of pain among the tissues 
being much more easily to be accounted for on this 
supposition than on any other. Thus if the skin is 
preserved from external injury, 2 fortzort, the sub- 
jacent parts will also be preserved. Take care of 
the skin, we may say, and the rest will take care 
of itselft This fact is recognized in the common 
expression of “keeping one’s skin whole.” We 
need not, then, be surprised to find that the skin is 
acutely sensitive to pain, while the parts beneath 
suffer little or nothing when injured ; that the sensi- 
tiveness, in fact, of the protective envelope formed 
by the skin stands in place of, and obviates the 
need of, any sensitiveness in the subjacent tissues 
themselves. This quite falls in with what the 
evolutionist would expect. The capacity is de- 
veloped just in the situation where it is wanted, 
and in no other place. A still further confirmation 
is afforded by such an instance as that of the 
strained or twisted tendon mentioned just now. 
The sensitiveness of the skin alone may avail to 
protect the tendon from a direct injury such as 


* See Sir John Lubbock, “The Pleasures of Life,” pp. 10, 
II. 1887. 
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a cut, but it cannot prevent a sudden twist or 
strain resulting from an ill-judged movement. The 
tendon itself informs us of f#zs, and the effort we 
make to relieve it from the task of supporting the 
burden for which it is unfitted is involuntary in its 
suddenness, I have seen a man strain a tendon, 
and forthwith drop as if shot. 

With regard to the other vertebrates, our nearest 
allies in the animal series, some remarkable cases 
have been collected by Mr. G. A. Rowell, of the 
New Museum, Oxford, and recorded by him in a 
very noteworthy and interesting pamphlet, called 
“An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain,’ to which I have been greatly 
indebted in the course of this paper. His instances 
all tend to show that this localization of pain in 
those situations where its protective power is 
needed, and its general absence from other parts 
of the body, is at least as markedly a charac- 
teristic of the domestic animals as of ourselves 
(Opi C11. 9.923). 

Here, then, we have facts in direct relation with 
the question which suggested itself almost at the 
outset; namely, does injury imply pain, as pain 
undoubtedly implies injury? I answer confidently 
that the facts of the distribution of pain, in animals 
as against plants, in the higher as against the 
lower animals, in certain tissues and in certain 
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injuries of them as against other tissues and other 
injuries, enable us to return a most decided “ No.” 
The bearing of this on the torture theory of Nature 
is obvious. The feeling of pain is not a necessary 
or inevitable accompaniment of bodily mutilation, 
nor, indeed, is it ever found at all, except where it 
has some chance of benefiting the individual by its 
presence. 

But there exists yet another limitation. The 
deaths of those animals which appear capable of 
pain are almost invariably sudden. The beast of 
prey in a state of nature strikes and kills his victim 
on the spot; it is only when domesticated and 
artificially nurtured that, like the cat, he takes to 
hunting for sport, and tortures his quarry. The ~ 
ereatest physical pain suffered by humanity arises 
from disease. This in the lower animals means a 
speedy death. Any ailing beast at once falls a 
prey to its countless enemies; it is spared the 
protracted anguish which (with its many com- 
pensations) so often attends our own sick-bed. 
That the lives of the beasts in general in a state of 
nature are full of the keenest enjoyment, no one 
who has studied their ways can doubt for an 
instant. Here I cannot help just calling to mind 
the almost delirious abandon of a little flight of 
swifts as they wheel and dash round a church 
tower on a summer evening, positively filling the 
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air with shrieks of delight—I think one of the 
most joyous sights and sounds on earth, though 
scenes of scarcely less unmingled happiness abound 
everywhere in Nature. We may, I am sure, be 
thankful for the lives of the beasts. Their exist- 
ence is full of gladness, their death is far less 
likely to be painful than our own, and not “one 
of them is forgotten before God.” 

To conclude. It would be idle to deny that the 
destruction and reconstruction of organized matter 
on a vast scale is proceeding at every moment of 
the world’s history. Life, as we have seen, whether 
of animal or plant, is being constantly swept away 
to make room for fresh lives, which find material 
for their own existence only in the destruction of 
their predecessors. The cessation of conscious 
existence, the final lot, so far as this earth is 
concerned, of all its denizens, may be an evil ; 
yet, as an evil, it is nothing in comparison with the 
cruelty and misery which some talk about pain 
would make one suppose to be a common con- 
dition of animal life. I am persuaded that the 
existence of the lower animals (when not interfered 
with for the worse by man) involves nothing of the 
kind; and that even the closing scene is, in the 
vast majority of cases, a mere painless extinction 
of the torch of life. The sense of pain, shared 
with ourselves by many of the lower creation, has 
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a directly serviceable influence on the individual 
life, and is practically limited to those situations in 
which it can so operate. Severe and protracted 
pain is a rarity in the natural order, 
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Tue following slight essay lays no claim to 
originality. It is an attempt to put before 
the reader in plain language the chief con- 
siderations which some acquaintance with 
manuscripts and their testimony has suggested 
to the writer, in the course of his work in 
the Bodleian Library, with reference to the 
genuineness of the Gospels as literary works, 
Sufficient examples, it is hoped, have been 
added to make the principles clear, even 
to those who are not familiar with ancient 


records. 
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Capp we believe tbe Gospels to contain 
genuine Distorp,’ 


ANY one who intends to address a public audience 
is bound to consider what he knows best, and what 
subject his particular work in life best fits him to 
treat. The shoemaker must stick to his last, as 
the proverb says. For one whose chief work has 
lain among dooks, as in my case, the subject must 
be a literary one. And as my daily labour has for 
years been expended on the contents of a great 
Library, I feel that I can with more confidence speak 
of the past history of literary works like the Four 
Gospels, and the way they have been preserved to 
us through past ages in the form of books, than on 
any other kind of Bible lore. 

My object will be to show in what way the 
Gospels, viewed as books, have come down to us 
from early times, and to lead up to a proof that 


* The substance of a Sunday lecture at St. Andrew’s Hall, Bethnal 
Green, October 23, 1887, 
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these books in their present form can be traced 
back to at least the second century’ of our era, 
and the substance of them to the first century. I 
might have chosen Virgil’s 4uezd instead of the 
Gospels, for the plan to be pursued will be appli- 
cable with hardly any change to that work. And 
it may be said that these two books stand above 
all other ancient works in the character and wealth 
of the testimony to their genuineness. 

The objections which I wish to meet are those 
of persons who say, “ These Gospels profess to be 
written ages ago, in the far mist of past years, 
What can Christ be to us but a dim figure in the 
distance? Our modern leaders are near to us. 
How can we now from imperfect and age-worn 
records, borne to us across such an ocean of Time, 
the real character and life of Christ?” The fact 
which underlies such objections and gives import- 
ance to them is that we must have some kind of 
Religion. Religion is the set of ideas by which we 
live, and no race of men has ever been without 
religion in this wide sense, without some principles 
and laws of conduct. Christianity is the chief 
religion in all the foremost and most progressive 
nations of the world, Can it show its primary 

1 It may not be superfluous to remind ourselves that the *‘ second ” 


century extends from A,D. IOI to 200, inclusive, and similarly with 
the rest. 
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records to be sufficiently well attested to command 
belief ? 


Flow have the Gospels come down to us? 


To-day when we want a copy of the Gospels we 
simply buy a printed book which contains them. 
But let us remember that only four and a half 
centuries ago this was impossible. In A.D. 1440 
printing was unknown. Clearly, although we are 
so thoroughly accustomed to printed books, the 
Gospels, together with every great author of an- 
tiquity, must have come down to us through more 
than a thousand years without any help whatever 
from printing. Before printing, every record was a 
written one, written by the hand with a pen on 
some such material as parchment or paper, exactly 
as we now write a letter. From the time when the 
Gospels were first put down in writing till the 
invention of printing, every copy of them was, not 
like a modern book printed off at the rate of so 
many copies an hour, but a laboriously written 
manuscript, taking some weeks to produce. Such is 
the vehicle by which we have received the treasures 
of antiquity. -— 

Let us turn, then, to the further end of those 
thousand and more years. No one now doubts 
that there was a period after Christ’s Ascension and 
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before the Gospels were written down, when the 
substance of the latter existed only in teaching by 
word of mouth. The preface to St. Luke’s Gospel 
and such texts as Mark xvi. 20, Acts viii. 4, show 
that what one would naturally suppose to be the 
case was actually the fact. Teaching and preach- 
ing, not writing, were the work of the first disciples. 
But as the number of Christians increased, and 
especially when the disciples were dispersed abroad, 
the leading Apostles must of necessity have found 
that they could no longer reach all their hearers by 
oral instruction, while there would be great danger, 
if those who had not themselves lived with Christ, 
but only learnt about Him from the Apostles, were 
to try to reproduce this teaching in distant lands, 
that the simple and straightforward narratives 
would become distorted and perhaps amplified by 
these well-meaning teachers. As early, perhaps, 
as the involuntary dispersion after Stephen’s death 
(Acts viii. 1, 4), the necessity for some standard 
account of Christ would force itself on the Apostles’ 
minds. Disciples departing to unknown lands, 
under stress of persecution, would say to the 
Apostles, “If we have no record set down in writing 
by those who have seen the Lord, we shall, when 
separated and lonely witnesses, lose our hold on 
the details. Yet if future generations are to believe 
in what we say, we must tell the whole story, and 
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tell it exactly as it happened.” Such ideas as 
these are not conjectural, but must have occurred 
to many minds, if human nature was the same 
then as it is now. 

Sooner or later, then (for the date is not the 
point now considered), certain of the Apostles 
wrote down narratives of the life of Christ, and 
committed what they surely knew to the parch- 
ment or papyrus on which records were then 
written. At this point we are on solid ground. 
We now how books were written and copied at 
this time. Not only have we full descriptions in 
Latin writers, but in London and Oxford, as well 
as at Naples, are preserved actual writings which 
cannot possibly have been written later than A.D. 
79, when the great eruption of Vesuvius took 
place which overwhelmed Herculaneum. There, 
in the ruins and amid the lava, the celebrated 
Herculanean papyri were discovered, charred 
indeed and brittle, but still in many parts quite 
readable. 

These papyri are interesting and suggestive for 
our purpose in at least three ways: (1) They show 
us the actual kind of writing and parchment in use 
at the time when the Gospels were probably written ; 
(2) They are almost all in Greek, as the Gospels 
were, so that they probably give us the very forms 
of the Greek letters used by the Apostles. (3) They 
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show how easily ancient authors may entirely 
perish. For of Philodemus, the philosopher whose 
works are found in these papyri, not a line is known 
to exist anywhere except in these charred records. 
Though he wrote many books we should not have 
a word of any of them, if the great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius had not occurred to preserve 
them. By it they were overwhelmed, burnt, and 
buried; but what seemed to be utter destruction 
was only the condition of future security. In short, 
by the aid of these writings, and with the help of 
the descriptions of ancient writing and the ways of 
scribes, we can almost place before our eyes the 
form taken by the Gospels when first written down. 

Let us place clearly before us the inevitable 
facts. When the Gospels, as we know them, 
assumed their present shape, they must at some 
moment or other have existed each in one copy 
only. Written it may be in different years, there 
must still have been of each a single solitary auto- 
eraph copy. Of course they must be copied, or, 
by any of the thousand mischances that can befall 
books in rude times, whether fire, loss, carelessness, 
decay, or the gnawing of animals, they might soon 
and for ever perish. Now, in two ways only did 
copying or, as it is called, transcription take place— 
by the help of the eye or by the help of the ear: 
that is to say, either by a scribe putting the book | 
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before him and copying each word as he saw it 
on to a clean unused sheet, or by a number of 
scribes sitting in a room together and writing 
down, each at his desk, what some clear-toned 
reader dictated from his own book. Thus, slowly 
by the first process, or more quickly by the second, 
would the Gospels become enshrined in some 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred volumes, which could 
be given to faithful teachers leaving for distant 
scenes of labour, or preserved in any sacred re- 
pository. But while we rejoice at the multiplica- 
tion of copies, it is natural also to ask, Were these 
copies exactly and letter-by-letter the same as 
the originals? No defender of Christianity is 
afraid to say that they were certainly not. On 
the other hand, no impugner of these records 
should take such a question and answer out of 
their context, without placing with it what follows. 

Man is no machine, and machine-like accuracy 
of copying is not within his power. Little slips 
of the scribe’s eye or ear, forgetfulness of a little 
stroke here, a little drowsiness or inattention there, 
will turn one word into another, and cause the 
original and the copy to differ. No copy of a 
lengthy document is ever precisely exact. We 
can try for ourselves. Often a corrector was en- 
gaged in reading over what was copied to try to 
remove the blemishes, and no doubt such a one 
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would lessen the number. But remember that, 
when the copies were finished, they would be dis- 
persed once for all, never to be collected together 
or compared again, as with modern books when 
they have once been published and distributed 
broadcast. So when more copies were needed 
for the increasing Church, these books, wherever 
they might be, would be themselves in turn copied, 
and new errors of transcription would creep in, and 
throughout the ages copying and re-copying would 
go on, till printing came in the fifteenth century to 
supersede them. 

When Dr. John Mill, in 1707, first printed a 
New Testament in Greek with long footnotes 
containing “various readings,” as they are called, 
or lists of the differences of the chief manuscripts, 
an outcry was raised by many who thought he 
had shaken the foundations of the faith, since 
he showed publicly the way in which our chief 
authorities vary in small points from each other. 
That outcry has wholly ceased, and we now re- 
cognize in Mill one of the pioneers of the very 
textual criticism which has placed the words of 
the Gospels in all essential points beyond dispute. 
For it is time to be reminded of the other side of this 
question, without which our belief that the Gospels 
contain genuine history would be weak indeed. 

First then, these discrepancies and differences 
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are not those of authors or writers, but of copyists. 
They are changes of one letter into another, often 
making nonsense and suggesting by themselves 
their own correction, as if one should write “motter”’ 
for “mother;” or an omission of one out of a string 
of words by inadvertence. And where ove out of 
perhaps ten scribes who copied a particular volume 
made some error, the nine others would probably zoz 
make the same error, so that a comparison would 
show at once that the nine were right and the one 
wrong. So true is this, that out of the hundreds of 
Greek manuscripts of the Gospels existing now (Dr. 
Scrivener describes more than seven hundred), it 
is not too much to say that any reader who might 
read three of them, one with another, so that they 
might correct each other, would have a Gospel 
narrative which would not differ in any important 
matter from the final result of the best work of the 
best critics. It is the certainty that with human 
agents there must be discrepancies in manuscripts, 
and the wonderful way in which, by comparison 
and the exercise of a trained judgment, these 
differences are accounted for and corrected, that 
make us so sure that these inevitable * various 
readings” are in reality the conditions of the 
general confidence which one comes to feel in the 
correctness of the text. 


Next, narrow-minded and especially untrained 
It, Kk 
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persons will keep harping on these verbal dif- 
ferences, and say, “ After all, Dr. Mill’s book does 
show numbers of variations: they cannot be all 
true: so that it is logically impossible that the 
manuscripts on which everything is based can be 
trustworthy witnesses.’ To such as these, unless 
they will study paleography and go through a 
course of textual criticism, another answer must be 
given. It is this: Virgil and the New Testament, 
as has been stated, stand on firmer ground than 
any other books of ancient times. They have 
more and better testimony to their text than any 
others. Very well: take Herodotus, who has 
much inferior witnesses. Does any scholar or 
critic dispute the substantial accuracy of the text 
of Herodotus? Take an extreme case, Catullus. 
He lived in the first century before Christ. We 
have no manuscript of him written before the 
fourteenth century of our era, except one single 
poem preserved in acollection of the tenth century, 
Yet will any leading scholar or critic tell us that 
any considerable part of the text of him is un- 
certain, or hint that any part is a later forgery? 
Not one. Then if the whole world of literature 
accepts as_ sufficient, evidence obviously and 
decidedly inferior to that of Virgil or the New 
Testament, why should we hesitate to accept the 
much better evidence as still more trustworthy ? 
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Threefold Proof of Genuineness. 


So far we have briefly touched on the way in 
which the Gospels have been transmitted to us, 
and the kinds of fault to which that means of 
transmission is liable. In what sorts of way can 
we now prove that those Gospels are genuine? 
Three separate lines of evidence shall be presented, 
and a strong corroboration. 

I. The age of existing Manuscripts. We have 
actual existing manuscripts of the Gospelsin Greek 
which we can see and touch, which were written 
down in the fourth century, fifteen hundred years 
ago. How do we know this? From the fact that 
writing changes from century to century: people 
formed their letters differently a hundred years ago 
from what is now the fashion, and no century or 
even country has been identical with any other in 
its style of writing. We have a large number of 
dated volumes to form tests, and by their aid we 
can discover general principles of change, such as 
that whereas the earliest writing is in capital letters, 
square and cornered, which were troublesome to 
write fast, soon the necessity of quickness broke 
down these stiff forms into others which could be 
more rapidly written. Again, we find that Charles 
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the Great, in about A.D. 800, introduced a style in 
Western Europe which is the basis of all our 
modern handwritings, though each country followed 
out its development in a different way. So, too, 
with the pictures and illuminations which are so 
common in ancient volumes: each century or 
country has its own style. Accordingly, even 
when dates are wanting in a volume, we can say, 
“This style of writing and illustration is of sucha 
century, and such a country,” sometimes even of a 
particular part of the century and of a particular 
district. All this is a technical matter: we believe 
a competent architect who tells us that a church 
was built at a particular time from considerations 
of the details of the stone carving: so we too, if it 
is necessary to form some judgment, can only 
believe what those who have studied the changes 
of handwriting tell us of the age of certain manu- 
scripts, especially if they are in agreement with 
the leaders in their line of research, and are 
unprejudiced in the matter in hand. 

It is for reasons such as these that we affirm 
that the Alexandrine manuscript now lying 
exposed to public view in the show cases of the 
British Museum, containing the Four Gospels and 
much more, in the Greek language, was actually 
penned in the fifth century; that the Vatican 
manuscript, similar in its contents, was written in 
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the fourth century, and that the Sinaitic volume, 
now at St. Petersburg, also belongs to the fourth 
century. This line of argument brings us back 
beyond contradiction to a certainty that the text 
of our Gospels, as we know them, existed in the 
fourth century. But this is not all. Observe (1) 
that these manuscripts are practically independent 
of each other, showing variations of text which 
could not have happened if they were the first 
newly written records of newly composed Gospels: 
so much so that no scholar can be found to enter- 
tain the idea that these few waifs and strays, which 
have survived the storms of Time in which many 
like them must have perished, could possibly be 
witnesses to Gospels no older than themselves. 
Observe too (2) that these witnesses, separate and 
independent es they are, declare throughout that 
the Gospel History they represent belongs to the 
first century of our era, and to a time preceding 
the great Siege of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 

We may fairly say, in view of these facts and 
the ever-increasing number of manuscripts which 
follow in point of time these patriarchs of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, that so far there is a 
proof that the Gospels were not written later than 
the third century, and that the testimony of that 
century is that the events recorded happened two 
hundred years before, 
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II. The evidence of Versions. Some of the trans- 
lations of the New Testament, which was entirely 
or almost entirely composed in Greek, are of great 
antiquity. Such, for instance, is the oldest Syriac 
version. In 1842, Dr. Cureton found among some 
manuscripts brought from monasteries in the 
Nitrian Desert in Africa parts of a Syriac version 
of the New Testament, which is assigned by the 
persons most competent to decide to the fifth 
century. This lies in the British Museum. More- 
over we know that all the sects into which the 
Syrian Church was divided in the fourth century 
held the Syriac version as their common property, 
showing that it not only existed but that it had 
pbtained authority before that date. Although the 
translation of a book into a new language, which is 
familiar enough to us in modern times, was not in 
early days at all naturally or soon thought of, yet 
in this special case of the Syriac we may be pre- 
pared to find that it is very early, because Syriac 
really represents Aramaic, the language in familiar 
use in Palestine in the time of Christ, Greek being 
used only by the more educated classes. As a fact, 
Dr. Westcott is able to agree with the opinion of the 
most competent scholars that “its formation is to 
be fixed within the first half of the second century.” 

The Old Latiz version is at least older than the 
time of St. Jerome, who died in A.D. 420, at the age 
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of ninety, for he revised it (A.D. 383-5), implying 
in many passages that it was already old. And of 
this Old Latin version there is at Vercelli a manu- 
script still existing, written by the hand of a bishop 
of that same town in the fourth century: and 
others of the fourth or fifth century may still be 
seen at Verona, Turin, Rome, St. Gall, and Vienna. 
But Tertullian, who began to write before A.D. 190, 
appears to testify that the Latin version was in use 
and even had authority before his time, so that we 
can hardly believe it later than A.D. 170. 

By the end of the fourth century, we know, 
there were also Coptic and Gothic translations of 
the Gospels, if not others. 

The consideration of Versions, then, leads us back, 
by the help of volumes still existing, which any of 
us can handle for ourselves, to the fourth century, 
and by the help of substantial testimony in harmony 
with the probabilities of the case, to the second 
century. In any case the existence of Syriac and 
Latin translations before our eyes, written in the 
fourth century, and testifying like the Greek manu- 
scripts that the facts in them took place three 
hundred years before, carries us further back than 
the Greek manuscripts taken by themselves, and 
strengthens the whole chain of evidence. 

Let us now illustrate by a figure the point at 
which we have arrived. Weare trying to ascertain 
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why we believe the Gospels to contain genuine 
history. The answer which we are working out is 
that the four separate stories of Christ’s life on 
earth can be carried back to the time of those who 
had seen Christ face to face. How far have we at 
present got? Let us put it inthis way. Imaginea 
dense mist over the earth, and some coveted posses- 
sion hidden high up in the mist some nineteen 
yards away, which must be reached before it can 
be believed in or enjoyed. It is hopelessly beyond 
our powers of sight or touch, yet countless witnesses 
have seen it in brighter times. That mist is the 
mist of ages, the yards are past centuries, the 
coveted possession is the Book of the Four Gospels. 
Now, the volumes of existing Greek Manuscripts of 
the New Testament, of which we know the times 
when they were written, will serve us as stones to 
build a solid tower upwards, starting from the firm 
ground of our own days. These manuscripts, as 
we have seen, form an unassailable set of witnesses 
up to the fourth century, that is to say, we have 
here material to build a stone tower, broadest and 
_ firmest at the base and narrowing towards the top, 
to the height of sixteen out of the nineteen required 
yards, Our footing is firm at the top, though we 
are far from the ground, and we can even feel 
vaguely into some further height. Every part of 
our present position is fully secured, but what shall 
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give us the last nine feet? The second considera- 
tion, about Versions, is like some substantial wood- 
work raising us a few feet above where the wall 
ends, and strong enough to stand on, though without 
the solidity of stone. Still by its aid we are not 
far from the last height of all. 

What shall pierce through the darkness of the last 
few feet? It shall be a lighter scaffolding, com- 
posed of a thousand slender laths, marvellously 
interlaced, complexly braced together, yet con- 
structed on sound principles, and able to lift us till 
through no accidental clearing of the mist, but by 
patient and skilful toil, our hands grasp the book 
itself. This scaffolding we will call— 

Ill. Lhe tnterdependence of Quotations. By this 
is meant an unbroken and interweaved network of 
ancient writers, who speak of the Gospels and quote 
the Gospels, but who also speak about themselves, 
their friends, their surroundings and times, so that 
we can test their accuracy and truthfulness. It is 
easy to understand what value this testimony has. 
In any investigation, as, for instance, in a law court, 
when the words of many independent people, some- 
times friends, sometimes enemies, all agree about 
the details of an event, we believe in it, especially 
if we are able to find out something about the 
character of the witnesses themselves. And if 
some few tell a different story from all the rest, we 
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look on these few with suspicion and do not dis- 
believe the great body of agreeing testimony. So 
with this host of witnesses to the Gospels: most 
are Fathers of the Church, some are heretics, some 
are pagan writers; but all were living and breath- — 
ing men, men who had friends and foes, and who 
give us, often unconsciously, ample means of test- 
ing their real value and good faith, Some may 
err through half-perception of the truth or even for 
some party purpose, but the substantial agreement 
remains, and when we find that the early heretics 
made few attacks on the historical truth of the 
Gospels, and, in those attacks, actually chose to 
disbelieve different Gospels, we feel sure that it 
was because they felt the weakness of their ground. 
When ¢hey acknowledge the Gospel facts as true 
we may indeed accept them. 

Thus Ivenzus (died A.D. 202), quoted by Dr. 
Westcott, says, “So great is the surety of the Gos- 
pels, that even the very heretics bear witness to 
them ; so that each one of them, taking the Gospels 
as his starting-point, endeavours thereby to main- 
tain his own teaching.” And Dr. Westcott, after 
minutely examining the testimony of all the early 
heretics, concludes thus: “The earliest known 
teachers of heresy quote the books of the New 
Testament generally as familiarly known to Chris- 
tians: they shew that they place them on the same 
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level as the Old Testament Scriptures by the form 
of citation which they employ ... and since they 
used them in their private books, it is evident that 
they recognized their claims themselves.” For in- 
stance, the Ebionites recognized St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the Docetae St. Mark’s, and the Mar- 
cionites St. Luke’s. It is even true to say that 
the early heretics ever assailed any of the Four 
Gospels on historical grounds, but only on grounds 
of supposed falsity of doctrine. 

The great body of connected testimony to which 
allusion has been made is to be found, so far as 
the Fathers are concerned, at full length in the 
Patrologia Greca (161 vols. Paris, 1857-66, large 
octavo) and Patrologia Latina (221 vols., Paris, 
1844-64, large octavo), published by the Abbé 
Migne. The greatest numbers, of course, are 
in the later centuries, from the fifth onwards, 
whereas our special inquiry is with respect to the 
first four. Very roughly, the number of authors 
whose writings are preserved in the collections of 
Migne, is for the fourth century, 130; for the third, 
50; for the second, 35; for the first, 10. The test 
links in the chain are clearly the first few; for 
after a time the manner in which writers speak 
of others as within their own acquaintance, or con- 
temporaries, or living just before their time, link 
the whole literature so inextricably together that 
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systematic 'mis-statement would be at ounce de- 
tected, 

Let us very shortly consider the witness of the 
Apostolic Fathers, namely, those who lived in the 
time of the Apostles and conversed with them. In 
their case we can hardly expect quotations from 
the written Gospels, but rather, close similarity to 
them in phrases derived from personal converse 
with the Evangelists themselves and the other 
Apostles. Let us see what we actually find at 
this earliest stage; and let us consider the words 
of Christ rather than the facts of His life—which 
latter are less disputed. 

1. Clement of Rome, who wrote towards the 
close of the first century, says, “ Remembering the 
words of the Lord Jesus which He spake, ‘As ye 
give, so it shall be given you;’” “With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you;” “ Woe to 
that man! It were better that he were not born 
than that he should offend one of My elect: it were 
better that a millstone were hanged about him and 
he were drowned in the sea than that he should 
offend one of My little ones.” Do we not here see 
the fourfold rivers of the Gospels at their fountain- 
head ? 

2. So Ignatius (died A.D. 110) quotes, “Be ye 
wise as a serpent and harmless as the dove.” 

3. So Polycarp (died A.D. 155 or 156), “Judge 
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not, that ye be not judged;” “Forgive, and it 
shall be forgiven you ;” “ Blessed are the poor and 
they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

These examples may be multiplied as we move 
down the years from the time of the Apostolic 
Fathers to that of their successors, and the stream 
of quotation widens in extent and becomes more 
definite in form, showing that by this time there 
was a fixed written standard, and not, as at first, 
only sayings handed down by word of mouth. 
But even what is quoted above will show the kind 
of grounds which Canon Westcott has for his con- 
clusions (1) that it appears most probable from the 
form of the quotations (he is speaking of those of 
the Apostolic Fathers) that they were derived from 
oral tradition, but (2) that no quotation contains 
any element which is not substantially preserved 
in our Gospels. Thus we see that the discourses, 
and, as can be more easily proved by quotations, 
the history of our Gospels, are testified to even by 
writers of the first century. 

It must be carefully remembered, for purposes 
of our argument, that the testimony of these 
Fathers is interwoven so closely, that it is almost 
literally true to say that we have to believe all or 
none of it; it hangs together almost as one witness, 
For instance, take a striking case. Irenzeus, who 
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died after A.D. 200, and is the first of the Catholic 
Fathers, expressly says that he could point out 
the exact spot in Asia Minor where Polycarp, his 
master, talked to him about his (Polycarp’s) inter- 
views with St. John and with others who had seen 
Christ, and could remember how Polycarp recalled 
the words of St. John addressed to him. On this 
the Luxcyclopedia Lritannica says, “These are 
priceless words, for they establish a chain of evi- 
dence (Jesus, John, Polycarp, Irenzeus) which is 
without a parallel in history.” We have been con- 
sidering the weakest link of the chain, where the 
evidence is scantiest, but we find it strong enough 
to bear the strain. Much more is this the case 
when we regard the succeeding generations and 
their witness. 

Thus, as soon as we reach the time of Papias, a 
friend of Polycarp, and a bishop in the early part 
of the second century, we find him asserting 
plainly that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark were current in his day. And the Mura- 
torian Canon, which probably belongs to the 
middle of the same century, recognizes the Gospel 
of St. Mark as the second in order, that of St. 
Luke as third, and that of St. John as fourth. No 
one can doubt that had more of that Canon come 
down to our days than the single fragment written 
in the seventh or eighth century, now at Milan, 
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St. Matthew’s Gospel would have been mentioned 
as the first. 

Thus have we raised the scaffold above the 
lower stages of our firm building, till we now reach 
the full height and grasp the object of our pursuit. 
We see that where the actual material testimony, 
which we can see and handle, fails us, it is taken 
up by an interlaced system of quotations which 
depend on and strengthen each other’s authority, 
until we reach the Apostles themselves. And we 
find what we expected; at first the Gospels in 
unwritten form, and handed down with slight 
variations by word of mouth, but soon the evidence 
of a standard written record, stretching on till we 
arrive at the age when manuscripts still existing 
were written down. But in both these forms we 
recognize the one underlying narrative, so familiar 
to us in our Four Gospels—which are four separate 
Lives of Christ, giving different incidents, but telling 
the same story and pourtraying the same character. 


Undesigned Coincidences. 


Let us corroborate our point by one more kind 
of witness: if these Lives of Christ be after all 
untrue, let us catch the fabricators just in those 
little points where they zou/d go wrong, points at 
which they would not suspect us of looking very 
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closely. Take two examples of what are called 
Undesigned Coincidences :— 

(1) Compare St. Mark v. 1, “And they came 
over unto the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes,” with ver. 11, “ Now there 
was there nigh unto the mountains a great herd 
of swine feeding.” These two paragraphs from the 
story of a single miracle look like a forgery. The 
Jews detested swine: the compiler of the narrative 
must have entirely forgotten that herds of swine 
would not be tolerated in Palestine. But turn to 
the Jewish historian, Josephus (born A.D. 37), in 
his Aztzequities of the Jews, book xvii, chap. 13, 
sect. 4: “Joppa and Jerusalem were made subject 
unto Archelaiis; but Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos, 
being Greck cites, were annexed by Cesar to 
Syria.” So Gadara was a Greek city, not a Jewish, ~ 
and the presence of swine is fully accounted for. 
We have had to depend on a single almost acci- 
dental mention in a non-Christian writer for the 
clue which attests the truth of St. Mark. 

Again, take St. Mark vi. 27, in the account of 
the death of St. John the Baptist, “ Immediately 
the king sent an executioner.” The Greek word 
for executioner is derived from a Latin technical 
military term (sfeculator), used of the scouts 
attached to each legion and of the bodyguard of 
a general. In fact, St. John the Baptist was put 
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to death by a military officer, not, as one would 
expect, by a civil officer, such as a headsman. 
Why is this? In Josephus, again, in the Azzz- 
guitzes, book xviii, chap. 5, sects. I-3, we read 
that Herod was at the time at war with Aretas, so 
that he was in the midst of his army, and not in 
a peaceful Court. And Josephus tells us that the 
scene of the murder was Macheruns, just between 
the two provinces governed by Herod and Aretas. 
Thus do we see the apparent difficulties of the 
Gospel text disappear when we gain further know- 
ledge. And cases like these enable us to face 
without shrinking those other difficulties in which 
the clue is lost. 


So does everything seem to agree to confirm our 
belief in the genuineness of the Gospel history. 
Difficulties there are in plenty, but not enough to 
prevent belief, much less to upset our reasonable 
conviction. And what is the end? If these 
considerations lead us through the darkness of 
the past to a true story of the first century, 
what remains? Not less than this. We are 
brought face to face with, we are taken, as it were, 
by the hand into the presence of, a Person who 
has kindled enthusiasm and passionate devotion 
in thousands and thousands of people in all ages 


from His own lifetime on earth till now, who has 
Li L 
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raised millions from a low and degraded state to 
a life of hope and high feeling, who has robbed 
the frightful idea of death of all its terrors, and 
has put before us a perfect example. If we believe 
the Gospels to contain genuine history, we must 
believe in Christ; and if we believe in Christ, we 
must be Christians in word and deed. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Wirtu the exception of the section dealing with Zvolution 
and the Fall, the present paper is little more than a 
summary of three articles written for the Guardian last 
year, and since republished in a volume of essays, under 
the title Sccence and the Faith (Kegan Paul & Co.), to 
which I must refer in justification of conclusions which 
it was necessary to state here as shortly as possible. 
Among books which I have found specially helpful in 
this subject, I should like to mention the following: 
Darwin’s Life and Letters; Duke of Argyll’s Leign of 
Law and Unity of Nature; Bishop Cotterill’s Caz 
Science atd Faith? Dr. Asa Gray’s Darwiniana and his 
volume on WVatural Science and Religion; and, as an 
excellent summary both of the evidence for evolution 
and its bearing on Christianity, Professor Le Conte’s 
Evolution and tis Relation to Religious Thought. 
A. L. M. 


Evolution and Christianity, 


EVOLUTION means ‘unfolding,’ and the simplest 
illustration of what is meant by evolution is 
growth: When a seed is sown and germinates, 
and develops according to natural law, or when the 
chick comes out of the egg and grows to maturity, 
we have there a familiar instance of evolution. 
But though evolution properly belongs to that 
which lives and grows, whether plant or animal, it 
is used in a much more general sense. Like the 
word “ growth,” it is applied to things which do not 
grow, and at last it has come to be a sort of grand 
word for progress. We talk now about the evolu- 
tion of morality, the evolution of knowledge, the 
evolution of architecture, the evolution of musical 
instruments or weapons of war. Not long ago an 
American periodical devoted a long and interesting 
article to the “evolution” of the modern railway 
train from the old stage-coach. The present age 
is said to have “evolution on the brain,’ and 
wherever things which are called by the same 
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name cai be arranged in a series, it is at once 
claimed as a new case of “evolution.” 

As distinguished, however, from the various 
lawful and unlawful extensions of the term, evolu- 
tion properly and strictly belongs to that which 
lives. “It ‘is a” biological term, and’ is: “used 
metaphorically when applied to things without life. 

Now, for most English peopie the term “evolu- 
tion” suggests the name of Charles Darwin;? indeed, 
some would even identify evolution and Darwinism, 
because it was Charles Darwin who made real and 
intelligible to all of us what, but for him, might 
have been a mere theory, and would never have 
pervaded modern thought as the evolution doctrine 
has done. But “evolution” is a far wider term than 
“Darwinism.” For though it would be true to say 
generally that all scientific men are now evolu- 
tionists, it would not be true to say that they are 
all Darwinians. Darwinism includes two elements, 
one of which was inherited from Lamarck, while 
the other was Darwin’s own discovery. Now, the 
Lamarckian part of Darwinism, though it has been 
emphasized by Herbert Spencer, has comparatively 
few modern supporters amongst biologists, while - 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that I do not intend to give 
priority to Mr. Darwin over Mr. A. R. Wallace, or to ignore 
the claim which, though in a different region of thought, 
might be made for Hegel. I am speaking only of the 
doctrine as generally associated with Mr. Darwin’s name, 
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that which is properly Darwin’s own, the theory 
of natural selection, has been emphasized and 
carried forward by the most remarkable speculation 
of modern biology, the theory of Professor Weis- 
mann. 

It is not, however, my purpose, in this short 
paper to distinguish between different views of 
evolution, still less to settle questions which are 
yet under discussion. I propose only to speak of 
evolution as generally accepted among scientific 
men, and to ask how it affects the faith of 
Christians, 

Even here two things will lie entirely outside 
my purpose ;—first, the question, “Is the evidence 
for evolution satisfactory?” and, secondly, the 
question, “Is Christianity true?” I do not propose 
to convert any one to evolution who is not an 
evolutionist, unless perchance he has put aside 
evolution because he supposes it inconsistent with 
Christianity. Nor do I even propose now to try 
and convert any one to Christianity who is not a 
Christian, unless perchance he has been led to 
abandon Christianity because he could not recon- 
cile it with scientific truth. My problem, then, is, 
“Tf evolution ts,in all its main features, true, asl 
belteve it to be, how does wt affect those Christian 
beliefs which I hold to embody the truth of God?” 
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Evolution and Creation. 


The first point in which evolution is popularly 
supposed to come into collision with Christianity 
is in the matter of Cveatzon. The first words of 
the Bible are, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’ The first words of the 
Nicene Creed are, “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible.” How can we believe 
in evolution and creation too? The answer here 
is a very simple one. If by creation we mean 
original or primary creation, the calling into being 
of something which was not, evolution has nothing 
in the world to do with it. Evolution only tells us 
how different forms came from some one form 
already in existence. If all the known forms of 
animal and vegetable life could be traced back by 
evolution to a speck of protoplasm ; if the difference 
between living and not living could some day be 
transcended, and life in all its forms could be 
shown to have come from what we now call dead 
matter; if the whole visible world could be known 
to have been evolved from a primzval mist ;—of the 
origin of that primzeval mist evolution can tell us 
nothing. And if God created it, He would still be 
the Creator of the world. There can, therefore, be 
no collision here, if we understand what we are 
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talking about. And all evolutionists admit this. 
Mr. Darwin says, “The theory of evolution is quite 
compatible with the belief in a God.” “The 
mystery of the beginning of all things is insoluble 
by us.” Professor Tyndall says, “ Evolution does 
not solve—it does not profess to solve—the ultimate 
mystery of this universe. It leaves, in fact, that 
mystery untouched.”? Herbert Spencer says, 
“The production of matter out of nothing is the 
real mystery.”* And Professor Clifford in the 
same way says, “Of the beginning of the universe 
we know nothing at all.” Those, then, who believe, 
as Christians do, that God is the Creator of heaven 
and earth hold a view which, whether it is true or 
not, touches a question on which evolution is 
wholly silent ; so that, as Professor Huxley puts it, 
“Evolution does not even come into contact with 
Theism considered as a philosophical doctrine.” 


Special Creation and Derivation. 


But Professor Huxley goes on to say, “That 
with which it does collide, and with which it is 
absolutely inconsistent, is the conception of creation 
which theological speculators have based upon the 
history narrated in the opening of the Book of 

1 Tife and Letters, vol. i. p. 307. 7 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 236. 


3 Scientific Use of the Imagination, p. 49. 
4 First Principles, p, 34 
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Genesis.” That is to say, there is a clear opposition, 
not between evolution and creation, but between 
evolution and a particular view or theory of creation. 

In the world as we know it, there are an almost 
infinite number of “kinds” or “species,” as they 
are termed, both of plants and animals, How did 
these come into existence? According to a certain 
theory, known as speczal creation, each species or 
kind was directly created by God at the beginning 
of the world, and has gone on reproducing itself 
after its kind. The clearest statement of this view 
is to be found in the great botanist Linnzus, who 
flourished in the middle of the last century, and 
who commits himself to the view that “there are 
just so many species as there were different forms 
originally created by the Infinite Being ; and these 
different forms, according to the laws of reproduc- 
tion imposed upon them, produced others, but 
always forms like themselves.” John Milton, 
whose Paradise Lost appeared nearly a century 
before Linnzus wrote, assumes this view when he 
describes the various animals, lions, tigers, stags, 
etc., working their way all ready made out of the 
earth— 


“ The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts,” etc. 


And the belief that the species, as we have them 
now, were always what they are, and never passed 
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into one another, however it arose, was commonly 
accepted both by religious and scientific men at 
the beginning of this century. Thus we find one 
of the greatest naturalists of the last generation, 
Professor Agassiz, saying, “The order which pre- 
vails throughout nature ... is regulated by the 
limits marked out on the first day of creation, and 
has been maintained unchanged through ages with 
no other modifications than those which the higher 
intellectual powers of man enable him to impose 
on some few animals more closely connected with 
him.” Mr. Darwin’s theory, which had so far 
been anticipated by Lamarck, was that the various 
kinds of plants and animals were descended from 
a common stock, or at least from a few simple 
forms. Lamarck and Darwin differed, indeed, as 
to the immediate causes of the modification, as 
men differ now, but as against “special creation” 
both held a doctrine of descent or evolution, or 
what we may call “creation by derivation.” 
Without attempting to discuss, or even to state 
the evidence in favour of this latter view, it is clear 
that, if it is true, special creation is false; and if 
special creation is true, derivation, whatever the 
method employed, is false. It is further clear that 
if Christianity is committed to “special creation,” 
either Christianity or evolution must be given up. 


? Quoted by Wallace, Darw7nism, p. 5. 
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But Christianity is in no way committed to the 
belief that all the’ species of plants and animals 
were created at once in the beginning of all things. 

(i.) There is no vestige of such a belief in the 
Creeds of Christendom. 

(ii.) It is not in the Bible, though it has often 
been read between the lines of Geneszs. 

What the Bible reveals is that there is nothing 
which is not God’s creation, nothing which has life 
and being independently of Him. It does not 
attempt, and does not profess, to teach us science. 
To attempt to make out that modern science must 
be false because it does not agree with Gexests, is 
as unreasonable as to try and shew, as some have 
sought to do, that the writer of Genesis had a sort 
of prophetic glimpse of modern scientific discoveries. 
And both are equalled in unreasonableness by the 
assumption that if the writer of Genesis did not 
know what we know about science, he is not to be 
trusted in moral matters. The moral truth that 
God “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the 
good” is no more touched by the discovery that, 
strictly speaking, the sun does not rise at all, than 
the moral truth that He “sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust” is disproved by the knowledge 
that rain is due to condensation of vapour in the 
air. What the writer of Geneszs declares is that all 
things are the work of God, as against any poly- 
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theistic, or atheistic, or dualistic, or pantheistic 
theory, and he shows how, in a progressive series, 
the Creator made all things till He reached the 
climax of His work in the creation of man. But 
the various steps in the process, the relation of 
the parts to one another, even the order of progres- 
sion, are matters upon which the writer of Geneszs 
thought and spoke in the language of his day, and 
neither required, nor would have claimed super- 
natural guidance. Those who are surprised at not 
finding, in the Mosaic account of the origin of the 
world, the exact palzontological order as we know 
it, might as well criticize the author of Psalm 
cxxxix. for a want of scientific precision in 
describing the growth of the child in the womb. 
In both cases the writer is using such knowledge of 
nature as he possessed, and making it the vehicle 
of the moral truth which he is enforcing,—in the 
one case, the dependence of all creation upon its 
Maker; in the other, the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. 

There would have been nothing surprising, then, 
if the theory of special creation had been asserted 
in Genests. But as a matter of fact it is not. And 
it is worth noticing that, however natural it was for 
those who had come to hold the doctrine, to 
imagine that they found it in Genesis, those who 
lived before the theory of “special creation” was 
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invented, interpreted Genesis differently. Neither 
the Fathers nor the Schoolmen held the doctrine 
of the fixity of species, which indeed never existed — 
till the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
therefore it never occurred to them to find it 
stereotyped in the account of creation in Gevzeszs. 
They held uncompromisingly the truth that God 
is the Creator of heaven and earth, but they felt 
free to speculate, and they speculated according to 
the ideas of their age, as to the method by which 
God created the various forms of life, and even as 
to the order in which different species appeared. 

Now, what evolution has done for us is to tell us 
something both as to the method of creation and 
the order in which the different forms of life 
appeared. It has told us this, not as a speculation, 
but as a scientific truth, confirmed by the ex- 
perience of what we see going on around us. It 
tells us that these various forms were not mace all 
at once, but in a certain order, and by slow modifi- 
cations, under the operation of laws which we can 
see working in nature under our very eyes. In 
other words, it tells us that God created kinds, not 
as a carpenter makes chairs and tables, but by a 
process like that which in the individual we call 
growth. 

We commonly contrast what grows with what 
is wade. We say, “Constitutions are not made, 
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but grow,” or “Society is a natural growth,” not 
the result of a contract or a compact, as some 
have fancied, “Making ” seems to belong to man, 
“srowth” to nature. Man’s power to “ make,” that 
is, to shape and use materials and put them together 
for a purpose, is constantly increasing; but 
“srowth” is dependent on something other than 
man. He can plant, and water, and clear away 
weeds, and enrich the soil, and generally secure 
conditions favourable to growth; but there his 
powerends. He cannot “give the increase.” And 
when life is once extinct, the principle of growth 
is gone. The wood of a dead tree, or the body of 
a dead animal, may be useful indeed. There is 
much which man can make out of it, but its 
“growth” is at an end. 

But this distinction, which seems so clear—the 
distinction between “making” and “growth”—is 
meaningless when applied to God. For God 
creates by what we call growth. When we sow 
a seed and watch the slow development of the 
plant or tree, it never occurs to us to say, “God 
did not create it, because it grew.” And when we 
look abroad into the world and see or read of the 
many families and races of man, it never occurs to 
us to say, “God did not create them, because they 
are all descended from a common stock.” Just in 
the same way, then, when science shows us, with 
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increasing clearness and certainty, that all the 
species of plants and animals have come from one 
or a few forms, it does not touch the fact that God 
created them, but it does tell us something we did 
not know as to the way in which He created them. 

Now, the writer of Gezeszs may have béen quite 
wrong about the order of development as known 
to the science of to-day, but he never made the 
mistake of supposing that, because things grew, 
God did not create them. On the contrary, he 
consciously puts the two things together, as if 
they were two ways of looking at the same fact. 
We read in Gen. 1. 20, “Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature which hath 
life,” ete, and: in the very next. verse;- “And 
God created ... every living thing, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind.” 
So in the case of beasts, “God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind,” 
and in the very next verse again, “And God 
mace the beast of the earth after his kind ” (Gen. i. 
24, 25). Those who wrote the books of the Old 
Testament knew, as well as we do, the main facts 
of generation and growth, and yet they fearlessly 
ascribed everything to God as Creator of all things ; 
and if they could have known all that we know of 
“the record of the rocks,” and of the variation of 
plants and animals in nature and under cultivation, 
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they would indeed have added new and valuable 
chapters to their scientific knowledge, but they 
would neither have added to, nor detracted from, 
their belief that God is the Creator of heaven and 
earth, and of the sea and of all that in them is, 


Natural Selection and the Struggle for Existence. 


When, however, we come to look more closely 
into what science tells us about God’s method in 
creation, we find ourselves face to face with a real 
difficulty, a difficulty which has been made greater 
for us than it need be by the terms in which the facts 
have been stated. It is a real gain to know some- 
thing of the way in which God works in nature, to 
be able not only to know that it is He Who does 
it, but to be able to see how and why He does it. 
But then, in this process of evolution, there are 
things which puzzle us, though it would be quite 
true to say there is nothing half so puzzling as 
there was, if we had only thought more about it, in 
the old theory of special creation. There are, of 
course, difficulties which no theory can altogether 
remove, and upon which even evolution throws but 
little light. If we look through any illustrated 
book of natural history we can hardly help asking 
ourselves, Why in the world should God have 


made these strange creatures, some of them so 
Il. M 
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hideous, some so cruel, some so simply hurtful as 
it seems? But there are also difficulties which on 
the theory of special creation are almost insuperable, 
while they are no difficulties to the evolutionist. 
Why, if God creates each species separately, does 
He create organs which are and always remain 
rudimentary? Why does the whale have teeth 
which he never cuts, and legs which remain all 
his life concealed within his body? Why does the 
young ornithorhyncus at first have teeth, though 
for the rest of his life he bites with horny plates 
like a duck? Or why is it that man, if he is 
created separately, and has no relationship by 
descent with the animal world, has not only the 
bony structure of a vertebrate, but muscles, nerves, 
veins, arteries, respiratory and circulatory systems 
exactly corresponding to those of other mammals? 
Or why, as embryology shows us, does he before 
birth pass through stages which irresistibly suggest 
his kinship with the brute? These things are in- 
telligible and reasonable from the point of view 
of evolution. But they are almost fatal to the 
theory of special creation. Yet while men held 
that theory all these difficulties were slurred over. 
They did not see that, by that theory, they made 
the Creator, if not irrational, at least unintelligible, 
in His creative work. But the difficulties, real 
and supposed, which remain in the new theory of 
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evolution are carefully pointed out, and frequently 
exaggerated, either by those who hold that evolu- 
tion is not true, or by those who believe it, and 
wish to make men choose between religious and 
scientific truth. 

Let us see, then, what these difficulties are. 
First, we are told, the very fact on which Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection rests is the Struggle 
for Existence, and the destruction and suffering in- 
volved in this seems hard to reconcile with the love 
of Him “Whose mercy is over all His works ;” 
and secondly, it seems as if natural selection ousts 
purpose from nature, as if amongst an almost 
countless number of variations a few happened to 
survive, and it was all a matter of chance. 

Now, these difficulties we shall find, on closer 
examination, are (1) partly due to a misunder- 
standing of what evolution by natural selection 
is; (2) partly to the imperfection of our knowledge 
of nature; and (3) partly to a fact for which 
evolution, though it has brought the fact into 
prominence, is certainly not responsible—the exist- 
ence of suffering in the world. 

Two things are taken for granted by evolution, 
and they are abundantly proved by experience; 
first, that there is among all organized beings a 
rapid multiplication of offspring, which is out of 
all proportion to the increase if any, in the means 
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of subsistence ; and secondly, that the offspring 
always vary slightly from the parents in innumer- 
able ways. It follows from the rapid multiplication 
of offspring among plants and animals that only 
a percentage of them can live, and this constitutes 
the struggle for existence. Now, if all were exactly 
alike and started equal in the struggle, it would be, 
if we could conceive such a thing, a mere chance 
which would be successful. But if it were a matter 
of chance, there could be no scientific knowledge 
of the process, whereas the whole object of science 
is to show wy it is that some survive rather than 
others, Darwin’s answer is, the law is ¢he survzval 
of the fittest; and it has been said that just the 
addition of one syllable makes the difference 
between a scientific theory and a view which makes 
science impossible. A great pre-Christian thinker 
got so far as to say that nature threw out many 
imperfect forms, but when one happened to come 
into existence which was suitably constructed, it 
survived. This was a doctrine of the survival of 
the fit; Darwin’s doctrine is the survzval of the 
fittest. The one was a theory of chance, the other 
is the discovery of a law. 

People still go on saying that Darwinism leaves 
everything to chance, whereas it really leaves 
nothing to chance at all. All through the struggle 
for existence we can trace the reign of law. The 
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design and purpose of nature is the preservation of 
useful characters. It puts a premium on the 
strongest plants, the swiftest animals, the most 
cunning mimicry of form or colour, whether it be 
good for self-defence or for the procuring of prey. 
Here much has been discovered since Darwin’s 
time. Many things which in his day seemed 
useless or meaningless are now known to be either 
useful or connected with what is useful for the 
possessor. Nothing is too trivial or minute to be 
a real gain in the struggle, and the fiercer the 
struggle the more important even the minutest 
differences become. Instead, then, of ousting pur- 
pose and design from nature, evolution shows its 
presence wherever it can, and where it cannot, it 
unhesitatingly declares that a purpose and a mean- 
ing there must be. 

The theory that everything in nature has a 
meaning and a purpose, as against the theory 
that things happen by chance, is called Zé/eology ; 
and it was at first supposed that Darwin’s doctrine 
of natural selection banished teleology from the 
world. And there was great rejcicing amongst 
the opponents of Christianity. It was different 
with Mr. Darwin himself. For he was no enemy 
of religion. But he was puzzled. “I am con- 
scious,” he says, “that I am in an utterly hope- 
less muddle. I cannot think that the world, as we 
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see it, is the result of chance, and yet I cannot 
look at each separate thing as the work of design.”! 
But gradually he realized and gladly welcomed 
the truth that evolution, which at first seemed to 
banish design, really brought it back again in a 
new and truer shape. This point is of so much 
importance for the understanding of evolution and 
its bearing on the design argument, that it is 
worth quoting some authorities. The first to bring 
the truth home to Mr. Darwin was the great 
American botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, who in a review 
had spoken of “Mr. Darwin’s great service to 
natural science in bringing back teleology.” Mr. 
Darwin writes back, “ What you say about teleology 
pleases me especially, and I do not think any one 
else? has ever noticed the point. I have always 
said you were the man to hit the nail on the 
head.”3 Later on Dr. Gray wrote: “In Darwinism 
usefulness and purpose come to the front again 
as working principles of the first order ; upon them, 
indeed, the whole system rests.”* So Professor 
Huxley says, “It is necessary to remember that 
there is a wider teleology which is not touched by 

1 Life and Letters, vol. il. p. 353. 

* It had, however, been fully brought out in the Duke of 
Argyll’s Reign of Law, published in 1866, and in an article 
by Professor Huxley in the Academy of 1869. 

3 Life and Letters, vol. iil, p. 739. 

* Darwiniana, chap. iit, 
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the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based 
upon the fundamental proposition of evolution.” 
And when the German embryologist, Haeckel, 
appealed to the existence of rudimentary organs 
against teleology, Professor Huxley answered him 
with a dilemma: “Either these rudiments are of 
no use to the animals, in which case... they 
ought to have disappeared; or they are of some 
use to the animal, in which case they are no use 
as arguments against teleology.”! To which, in the 
present state of science, we should add that, even 
if they exist and are useless mow, their existence 
is due to the fact that they were useful once, though 
they survive after their work is done. Lastly, Mr. 
Wallace, the independent discoverer of the doctrine 
of natural selection, in his recent volume on 
Darwinism,* says, speaking of the vegetable king- 
dom: “Almost every detail is found to have a 
purpose and a use. The shape, the size, and the 
colour of the petals, even the streaks and spots with 
which they are adorned, the position in which they 
stand, the movements of the stamens and pistil at 
various times, especially at the period of, and just 
after fertilization, have been proved to be strictly 
adaptive in so many cases, that botanists now 
believe that all the external characters of flowers 
either are, or have been, of use to the specics.” 


1 Critiques and Addresses, p. 305. 4. Pacei33. 
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The existence of pain and suffering in nature 
has, indeed, been brought home to us by the 
doctrine of evolution. But it is a difficulty—so 
far as it is a difficulty—-which is at least as great 
for those who reject as for those who accept evolu- 
tion. In a sense it is even greater. For evolution is 
showing us more and more clearly that, after all that 
has been said about the cruelty of nature, natural 
selection, as Mr. Darwin? told us long ago, “works 
solely by and for the good of each being,” and 
that the arrangement of the world is “generally 
beneficent,”* and “tends to progress towards per-— 
fection.” It even suggests a connection between 
the suffering and the perfection, since “without 
the competing multitude there would be no 
struggle, and without the struggle for life there 
would be no natural selection and survival of the 
fittest, no progressive adaptation to changing sur- 
roundings, and therefore no progress from lower 
to higher forms.” There is suffering and pain in 
nature, no doubt, wholesale destruction and inter- 
necine strife. But to speak of these things as 
either useless or meaningless is to claim to know 
beforehand the purposes of God, and almost to 
say, like King Alphonso of Castile, “If God had 
called me to His councils, things would have been 


1 Origin of Species, p. 428. 
2 Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 309. 
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at better order.” Why pain and struggle should 
be necessary, why even the vegetable and animal 
world should be “perfected through suffering,” we 
cannot say. But if a scientific evolutionist will 
never allow that anything is useless, though he 
cannot even suggest what the use may have been, 
it cannot be irrational for those who believe that 
God is love to say, “ We will not believe that any 
pain or suffering is useless or unnecessary, how- 
ever little we may be able to explain it.” 


Mans Place in Native. 


But the real cause of the opposition to evolution 
was that every one felt that, if Darwin’s account of 
the origin of species were true, it must be true not 
only for plants and animals, but for man as well. 
And this seemed to degrade man to the level of the 
brute. If the theory of special creation is no longer 
a possible theory for the origin of other species, it 
is, to say the least of it, immensely improbable that 
it should be a true explanation of the creation of 
man. Thereis on this point a difference of opinion 
between Darwin and Wallace, which is so frequently 
misunderstood, that it is necessary to remind our- 
selves in what it rea!ly consists. Wallace no more 
believes, than Darwin does, that man is a “special 
creation.” ‘“ We are compelled,” he says, “to reject 
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the idea of ‘special creation’ for man, as being 
entirely unsupported by facts as well as in the 
highest degree improbable.”! He holds, however, 
as do some other evolutionists, that natural selec- 
tion could not have accounted for the intellectual 
superiority of man. It is a question which has 
been discussed hitherto almost entirely @ priorz, or 
with but inadequate reference to the facts, and 
necessarily so, for while the comparative method 
has been successfully applied to the structure and 
functions of the body, and of late years the science 
of comparative embryology has grown up, almost 
nothing has been done as yet in comparative 
psychology. The question, then, ought properly to 
be left an open one till further evidence can be 
adduced, but, so far as the Christian Faith is con- 
cerned, it is a matter of perfect indifference. 

Let us, however, assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Darwin is eventually proved to be right, 
and Wallace to be wrong; let us assume that it is 
proved that natural selection, which accounts for 
the origin of all other species, accounts for the 
human species: what then? 

Natural selection, we have to remind ourselves 
again and again, is from any point of view a 
method, not a cause. Of causes, in the strict sense 
of the word, scientific men rightly profess them- 


1 Darwinisin, p. 455 
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selves ignorant. The unity of nature seems to 
guarantee the unity of its cause, but whether we 
are to speak of that cause as “it” or “he,” 
science cannot tell us. Now, Christians, like all 
other theists, hold that that Cause is God, that the 
Father of all the families of men is also “ Creation’s 
secret force.” He is the “Maker of heaven and 
eatth, and of all things visible and invisible.” 
We know that, in His creation of all other species 
of plants or animals, the method He employed was 
that which we call “natural selection.” We have 
been able to see how He works, The reign of law 
which, in the inorganic world, shows itself in the 
balance and correlation of forces, in the organic 
world is seen in the law of natural selection— 
the great law which, as we have seen, secures and 
euards the upward movement of life to its highest 
visible embodiment. We are asked to believe that 
in creating man—a being who could think and will 
and worship ; a being who not only depends upon 
God, as all living things do, for his creation and pre- 
servation, but can know that it is so, and consciously 
submit or refuse to submit himself to the Lord 
of heaven and earth—God used the same method 
which He used and is still using in the organic 
world around us. The scientific evidence for such 
a view may be satisfactory or unsatisfactory, but it 
would seem as if, so far as religious truth is con- 
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cerned, the' matter was of little or no importance. 
For religion deals with the answer to the questions, 
Whence? and Why? and only incidentally with the 
question, How? Science, on the other hand, is 
concerned mainly with the question, How? and 
has but a languid interest in the questions, 
Whence? and Why? 

But, unfortunately, there is a natural tendency 
in all of us to assume that, as soon as we have 
discovered how a thing was made, the thing is no 
longer what it is. A large percentage of otherwise 
rational beings argue: Then if man was evolved as 
plants and animals were, if he broke off from the 
stock of the anthropoid ape, he is only a higher 
kind of monkey, after all, and we have been wrong 
in believing that he was made ‘in the image 
of God.’ 

Now, there are two answers to this, one from the 
Bible, and one from common sense :— 

(i.) We are told in Genesis that “God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” The Bible never attempts to disguise the 
humble origin of man. It reminds him that he isdust, 
and, at death, returns again to hisearth. “Yes, but,” 
people say, “he is not mere dust. God gave hima 
soul, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. It 
was not in his body, but in his soul that he was ‘in 
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the image of God.’” And that is, of course, true. 
But just as the simple Bible narrative tells us that 
God took of the dust of the ground and made of it 
a being who was not mere dust, but a living human 
soul; so evolution tells us that God creates the 
human being, makes him what he is, out of some- 
thing which he is not. If it is true that God raised 
man from some infra~-human, though manlike, form 
of life, it still remains true that it was God Who 
made him what he is, and gave him powers which 
the brutes have not, by the exercise of which he 
has secured his dominion over them. The dif- 
ference between man and monkey may not be so 
creat, but it is just as real as the difference between 
man and the dust of the ground. And whether 
man was formed immediately from the dust, or 
raised by progressive selection through numerous 
intermediate forms, the power which raised him 
was the same, the Creator alike of heaven and 
earth, Who breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and gave to man an unique relationship to 
Himself, 

(ii.) The other answer is a common-sense one. 
Everything is what it is, whatever it may have 
come from. The eye does not lose its power of 
seeing, or cease to be an eye, when we have traced 
its history back to a speck of pigment sensitive to 
light. If Dr. Pasteur or Dr. Koch could show us 
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how a cholera bacillus is evolved from a perfectly 
harmless saprophyte, he would be a rash man who 
said, “Oh! then it is quite harmless.” If evolution 
proves to us that the whale, as we know it, must 
have been evolved from a land animal, which used 
both legs and teeth, it by no means follows that it 
is a land animal, or even that it is amphibious. 
We might just as well argue that a wealthy man is 
not wealthy, because we remember the time when 
he was in want, and know how he made his money. 
The fact is, man is very much what he was before 
Darwin was born, though we have learned so much 
about the origin of species and the probable origin 
of man, 

Yet even Mr. Darwin himself was entangled in 
the popular fallacy. He tells us that when he felt 
“the extreme difficulty, or rather, impossibility ” of 
supposing that the world was the work of chance, 
and found himself compelled by a rational necessity 
to infer the existence of “a First Cause, having an 
intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that 
of man,”? the doubt at once suggested itself, “ Can 
the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, been 
developed from a mind as low as that possessed by 
the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such 
erand conclusions?”? The fallacy is obvious, 
When Darwin, in all the wealth of his scientific 


1 Life and Letters, vol. i., pp. 312, 313. 2 [bid, 
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experience, and all the strength of his disciplined 
reason, gives us his matured judgment on the pro- 
cesses of nature, it never occurs to us to say, “ But 
ean I trust the conclusions cf a man who was 
once a baby?” We trust him for what he is, not 
for what he was. We might as well ask, “How 
can I be sure that two and two are four, when there 
was a time when [I could not count as well as 
‘Sally, the chimpanzee, at the Zoological 
Gardens?” 

This parallel between the individual and the 
race is really the key to the difficulty, as Darwin 
himself saw.) For in the case of the individual, 
we do not feel the difficulty, and are in no danger 
of arguing that a thing is only that out of which 
it came. The science of embryology enables us 
to trace the evolution of the individual from the 
microscopic germ to the moment of birth; yet 
we no more dream of saying, therefore, man is 
a germ-cell, and not a being, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, than of saying that an oak, which has 
weathered the storms of a hundred winters, is only 
an acorn. Instead of judging things by what they 
have been, evolution teaches us to look forward to 
what they will be. We do not say that the oak is 
a mere acorn, but we do say that the acorn is an 
oak, in the sense that everything zs what it may 


2 Origin of Spectes, p. 612. 
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become. And if, as the embryologists tell us, the 
human embryo is, at a certain stage, hardly to be ~ 
distinguished from the embryo of one of the lower 
animals, it is none the less true that it is the embryo 
of a man, and not of a brute. 

In the wider and deeper view of nature, then, 
which evolution puts before us, we see the eternal 
purpose of God unfolding itself, creation through 
untold ages moving on to its appointed goal, the 
evolution of a being who, while he is the gathering- 
up of all the earlier stages of organic life, is greater 
than all, since he can consciously respond to the 
Creator’s Will, can love and worship Him Who 
made heaven and earth, can reflect God, in Whose 
image he is made. This is his greatness. It is 
not the descent, but the ascext, of man that Darwin 
has unfolded to us. 


Evolution and the Fall. 


But here we come toa new difficulty, which, for 
obvious reasons, is not dealt with by natural science, 
but which is constantly felt by religious people, 
whether scientific or unscientific. All this beautiful 
theory of evolution, of progressive development 
from inorganic to organic, from brute to man, and 
its continuation in the history of man from primitive 
times to the present day, is confronted by the 
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docirine of the Fall. While science seems to teach 
a continuous evolution, Christianity is committed 
to a theory of degradation. For if the Fall is not 
a myth or an allegory, it certainly means that the 
first-man was what his descendants are not, and 
that, in spite of all that we know, and much more 
that we imagine, about human progress, the first 
man, who, if evolution is true, had but just emerged 
from the brute into the self-consciousness of man, 
was a highcr creature than an Aristotle ora Raphael 
or a Darwin. 

It is clear that everything here turns upon 
what we mean by “a higher creature.” What had 
Adam which his descendants have not? What 
did he and they lose by the Fall? Certainly 
Adam’s descendants have much which he had not. 
No one, for instance, supposes that the first man 
was supernaturally gifted with scientific knowledge, 
or that he was a born metaphysician, or a mathe- 
matician, or an artist, or a musician, All these 
things are the result of a gradual growth, and only 
the merest possibility of them could have existed 
in the first man. The same is obviously true of 
what we call “civilization.” Whether or no the 
first man was “arboreal in his habits”—a fact on 
which we have no evidence—we are told that he 
was “naked,” and we hear nothing as yet of even 


shelter or fire. 
II N 
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In what, then, did his greatness consist ? Chris- 
tian theology answers that the first man was not 
only, as every man is, a free, self-conscious per- 
sonality, capable, as the brutes are not, of knowing 
and loving God, but a being who, by the grace 

of God, was living in happy communion with God. 
The difference between him and the non-moral 
animals was that, while both alike obeyed God's 
Will, he did it consciously, knowing what he did, 
and rejoicing in the knowledge.’ And his nature, 
like theirs, was at harmony with itself. But when 
Adam set up his own will against God’s Will, he 
separated himself from that Divine communion, 
and lost the grace which alone had kept his nature 
true to itself in holiness and righteousness. By 
that withdrawal of God’s grace, man finds himself 
not only separated from God, but at strife with 
himself—his free-will not, indeed, destroyed (for man 
is never on a level with the non-moral world), but 
weakened, the image of God in him defaced, the 
vision of God obscured, human nature unable to 
restore itself to the communion which it had lost 
and for which it longed. 

The change which took place at the Fall was 
a change in the moral region; but it could not be 
without its effect elsewhere, Even the knowledge 
of nature becomes confused, without the governing 
truth of the relation of man to God, The evolution, 
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which should have been the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole man, is checked and impeded in 
one part, and that the highest part, of his nature. 
And therefore, in spite of all the physical and intel- 
lectual advance which man has made, he is always 
and everywhere the worse for the Fall. However 
great his development has been, it is still a retarded 
development, a development slower than it need 
have been, less regular and less sure than God 
meant it to be, 

A simple illustration may help us here. A child 
who is obedient and teachable and willing to learn, 
who trusts his father or his teacher, may be in 
actual knowledge as inferior as he is in size and 
streneth to the full-grown man, though the man 
may be wayward and wilful and self-assertive. 
And yet, for all that, the child is in a higher moral 
condition, and capable of a fuller and truer in- 
tellectual development; for he is in a right 
relation to truth, while wilfulness and self-assertion 
are antagonistic to truth, and impede knowledge. 
So man before the Fall was in a right relation to 
God, though he knew nothing of modern science 
and modern civilization. When that relation was 
changed, physical and intellectual development 
still went on, but the progress of mankind in that 
knowledge of God, which alone can give a unity to 
our growing knowledge of nature and of man, was 
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arrested. And it needed that He Who once had 
raised up man to bear His likeness should Himself 
provide for his recovery, and raise up a people who 
should be “a sacred school for the knowledge of 
God,” and prepare the world for the revelation of 
the Son. 

We are not concerned with the question of the 
evidence of the Fall, but with the question how the 
Christian belief in a moral change for the worse, 
happening at a definite time, and yet affecting the 
whole human race, is consistent with what science 
has to tell us about evolution. We are here on 
ground where natural science can help us little. 
Moral facts cannot be put under the microscope. 
And even if the Fall has left its mark on human 
nature in the disorder and loss of harmony of its 
parts, science cannot trace this back to the Fall, 
for it cannot compare man, as he is, with man as 
he came forth from his Creator’s Hand. But the 
history alike of moral science and of religions bears 
testimony to the existence of a struggle, an 
antagonism, a disorder in human nature, and to 
the belief that this disorder is not natural to man, 
and could not have been meant by God. Anda 
real science of man must some day face the fact, 
which is now persistently put on one side, that in 
this matter man is a great exception in the order 
of nature. While every other living thing is striving 
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for its own good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. No theory of evolu- 
tion is complete, then, which ignores the fact of sin 
in man, Men have tried again and again to ex- 
plain it, and they have only succeeded in explain- 
ing it away. Sin cannot be explained, for it is 
irrational—the one irrational, lawless, meaningless 
thing in the whole universe. And the wilfulness 
which in the Fall separated man from his true 
- good—that is, God—is reproduced in every sin, and 
is everywhere a disturbing cause in the reign of 
law, a check to progress and a barrier to know- 
ledge. 

Side by side, then, with all that science tells us 
of the evolution of man at the first from lower 
forms of life, and all that history tells us of the 
progress of man since, in civilization and know- 
ledge, we see the fact of sin casting its shadow 
upon human history and holding man back from 
his full development. This is the fact which lies 
at the basis of all religions, and which moral 
systems universally recognize, though they can 
neither explain nor remove it. And science has 
taught us that we must be true to facts, It is 
because he is true to facts, that a Christian evolu- 
tionist refuses to acquiesce in the easy optimism of 
those who see but one side of human development, 
and ignore the fact of sin; it is because he sees in 
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sin the great obstacle to the true development of 
man, that he claims on the side of progress the 
Gospel of One Who came “to save His people 


from their sins.” 
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